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So you think you know the horror scene. Let's see 
if you can identify the following fearsome five. 





Answers are on page 62. 
Scoring: 

5 correct Monster master 

4 correct Creature Count 

3 correct Terror Tout 

2 correct Beasty Beginner 

1 correct AwfulAmateur 

Ocorrect Go directly to the crypt. Do 

not pass go. Do not collect 
£200 00, place advance 
order forissue? 
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Please rush me a Dracula T. Shirt 

Name 

Address 


SIZES 26.28, 
30.32- -90p 

m-i-£1.25 

P&P 15p 
ALL SHIRTS 
tOOXCOTTON 


Cheques & ^stal Orders Payable To 

ART GRAPHEAU LTD. 

205-7 CITY ROAD LONDON ECl 


Size 




CAN'T SEE THE VtfOOD FOR THE T REES 

LON CHANEY ' 

MONSTERS OF OR, WHO ^ 

TERROR ON THE MOORS 


T HE WOMEN OF STAR TREK 
ROSEMARY'S BABY VS THE EXOR'cIsY 
THE TOWERING INFERNO 

YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN - 

ROLLERBALL 

FRIGHTMARE 

SYMBOLS OF THE SINISTER ~ 

DOCTOR PHIBES 


FILM FANTASY SCRAPBOOK 

2nd edition 
by Ray Hairyhausen 

Now available with a spectacular colour portfolio 
from Ray Harryhausen’s latest hit film — THE 
GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD — this exciting book 
also contains picture-packed sections on King Kong. 
Jason and the Argonauts, One Million Years B.C., 
The Valley of Gwangi and many other fantasy 
‘greats', The text reveals many of the secrets of 
fantasy cinema, liberally illustrated with over 300 
original drawings and rare photographs. 

144pages Hardback £6.00 

Available from all good bookshops or direct from: 
The Tantivy Press, 108 New Bond Street, London 
W1Y0QX. 


Thanks for the many letters in reply to my request for your 
valued opinion (issue-4). The vast ma)ority reported that they 
enjoyed our "middle-of-the-road'' approach and we will carry 
out your wishes. This month sees chapter 2 of the '’Con- 
tinuing Saga" your-very own horror story. We would like to 
hear from more of you with your entries . . . next month we 
commence the several-part series on the U.K.’s answer to 
"Star Trek" . . . "Space 1999", which should please all you 
far-out space fiends. 




CHRISTOPHER 

LEE 

DRACUU 

T-SHIRT 
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THE CONTINUING , SAGA 


PART TWO 


THE STORY SO FAR — Lucy, a rather peculiar young women, and 
brilliant student of marine biology, has been haunted from 
childhood by strange dreams of a submarine, and deep-sea 
waters populated by weird llzard-like creatures encased in 
irridescent protective capsules- She dismisses them as 
unimportant, but as time goes by. the dreams become increasingly 
frequent. 

In her second year at college, Lucy gets an opportunity to spend 
the summer holiday studying marine life off the Cornish coast, and 
accepts it eagerly, as a starting point for her intended career. 

The little Cornish vollage of Carneath was pear shaped. It was 
narrow at the top, by the station, but W)dened out suddenly at the 
village square, and continued to do so untill it reached the cliffs 
overlooking the sea. Joe Markiem had lived in the village all his life. It 
was a quiet place where nothing ever happened. 

On this particular morning, he got up late after another bad dream 
about the lizards. He always dreamt aiwut the lizards; that they were 
crawling over his face, trying to eat their way through his eye sockets 
into his brain. He was surprised not to find his wife at home, and, 
when he went out, equally surprised to find the neighbours' car by the 
curb with its doors wide open, but it was not until he went to the 
tobacconist to buy his usual packet of cancer sticks that he really felt 
uneasy. Confectionary was strewn about tbe floor and the counters 
were disarranged in an alarming manner. When he called no one 
answered so he went into the back shop. 

"You needn't look any further, there is no one here." 

This must be the new girl he thought, the one called Lucy 
Sommeryille who was staying in Mrs. Lorrimers' guesthouse. 
Everybody knows everything in a small village. 

"Where have they gone?" 

"I don't know. They were gone when I woke up. I sleep soundly and 
have strange dreams, which have seemed much more vivid since I 
moved down here." She crossed to the window and looked out as if 
she were ashamed that she had let such confidences slip. He did not 
ask her what she dreamt about; it was probably something erotic. 

"Well we had better go and find out what's going on." Ha looked at 
her bulging eyes, bloated figure and pallid face, ‘If you were the only 
girl in the world,' he thought. 

"It IS no USB, you can't leave. They have cordoned off the village, 
and they won’t let anyone through." 

"Who has?" 

"The police. They are telling everyone that it's contaminated. 
Smallpox or typhoid or something. They’re not letting anyone 
through." She said it in a quiet-matter-of-fact voice; no excitement, 
no emotion, almost as though she were dreaming. She imparted 
the information not from any motives of sympathy or friendship, as 
of two human beings in the same plight, but simply because it was 
necessary. 



"So we’ll shriek for mercy when the insects come out, eh, Foo 
Chong? Well, I'll have you know that we Englishmen aren’t 
scared of a fewcreepy-crawlies." 
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"My God, there is someone out there " 

He would have rushed outside, but her voice was a command 
"Don't move." 

He joined her at the wiiyJow Across the street Mrs. Lorrimer 
staggered clutching at the walls, while her white eyes stared blindly. 
A motorcycle policeman rode into the square. He stopped level with 
Mrs. Lorrimer and got off his bike His head seemed grotesquely 
misshapen because he was wearir>g a helmet similar to eWorld War 
Two gas mask. He levelled a sub machine gun at her. There was a 
short burst, and Mrs. Lorrimer fell to the ground. 

The policeman went over to his bike, spoke into the radio, and there 
was the sound of a tinny reply 

Soon afterwards, they sensed, then heard the rumbling of a heavy 
army truck as it came up the road 

Two uniformed men wearing masks and gloves jumped out. They 
opened the tailboard of the vehicle, grabbed Mrs. Lorrimers’ arms 
and legs and slung her inside onto a pile of corpses. 

They went back into the truck and drove away with their motorcycle 


Our second chapter was provided by reader Paul 
Scarrow. of Norwich, Norfolk. What about the rest of 
you creative horror-fantasy buffs out there? We look 
forward to reading a loathesome landslide of 
terrifying chapter threes. 

Try to keep your entries between 500- 1 000 words, 
typed, double-spaced, and suitable for publication in 
our A-rated magazine. What further horrors will the 
village of Carneath spawn? We're waiting . . . 
Address entries to "Continuing Saga" 344 South 
Lambeth Road. London, SW8. 





FLESH FOR 
FRANKENSTEIN 
AND YOUNG 
FRANKENSTEIN 
MORE 

SCREAMING 

FICTION 

LEGEND OF THE 
WEREWOLF 
TOWERING 
INFERNO 
CONTEST 
THE VINCENT 
PRICE STORY 



Dear World of Horror: 

Mr Schneer and I extend our thanks for 
awarding our film the entertaining film prize 
Although our production comes more under 
the heading of Fantasy we are most happy to 
see that your publication is in sympathy with 
what we have always tried to do; bring to the 
screen unusual and exciting entertainment. 
Yours Sincerely, 

Ray Harryhausen 

Thanks to the fans who replied to our 
request for photos of themselves in horror 
make-up. Hope you enjoy these, 
ian Brame, 

Bradford, Yorks. 

N. J. Hockin, 

Swindon 



INI. J. Hockin I. Brame 


Dear Editor: 

The 4th issue was another step in the 
right direction. The articles were longer and 
more informative. One exception, though, 
was the second part of Dr, Who. I think 
Britain's longest running sf/Fantasy series 
deserves more than a few photos. The 
Mexican horror films looked pretty gory, but I 
suppose I shall never see any. Oh well, 
there’s always Hammer. On the fiction side 
of the mag I have no complaints, and the 
illustrations were perfectly suited to their 
respective stories. On the whole. I approve 
of the direction you are taking, by covering 
all aspects of the fantasy spectrum from sci- 
fi to horror. 

Yours horrifically, 

M. Furnass, 

Penrith, Cumbria 
Dear Mr. Furnass. 

You'll go a long way with compliments like 
this. 


Dear Editor. 

Upon my recent arrival in the U.K. I pur- 
chased issue 2 & 3 of World of Horror. Con- 
gratulations on your excellent work. Your 
mag is as good as if not better than, the U.S. 
horror books. 

Chris Bartleson, 

London SW7 

Dear Gent Shaw 

After reading the Or Who feature I came 
across an old newspaper clipping which I 
have enclosed. I am a great fan of the Dr 
and hope to see more of him in your great 
mag. 

Barry McCann, 

Blackpool 

Thanks tor the dipping. We are going to 
cover as many Dr. Who creatures, 
characters, and adventures as possible over 
the next few issues. 





Dear Sirs. 

Whilst perusing a local news stand 1 came 
across WOH 4 Being an enthusiastic 
sf/Fantasy nut the photo of Star Trek's 
Leonard Nimoy induced me to fork out 30p 
and sample it. I'm glad I did. Keep up the 
good work 
Cheers, 

Mike Thompson, 

Burn ley. 

Dear Mike: We are glad you did. too. 

Dear Editor- 

I found your mag neither horrific, nor 
scary In fact, whilst I was sweeping up the 
dead bodies in Castle Oracula I nearly 
laughed my head off ffortunately at the time I 
didn't have a head to laugh off). How about 
some photos of humans laughing or some- 
thing similar That would really freeze the 
blood of my fellow monsters (if we had any 
blood to freeze). If you do this, me and my 
monster buddies will come round and rip 
your head off, just to show our gratitude. 

From Monster 
Mike McLester, , 

Miclleover, Derby 

Hope you do Mike. It wouldn't be a loss as 
everyone tells me it is on backwards 
anyway. 

Dear Gent: 

Thanks for such an Interesting Mag. I have 
had many horror mags in my time but never 
one as good as yours. I hope you continue to 
publish it for a long-long time, for us blood 

Mrs. Kimberley. 

Dengerfield Lane, 

Wednesbury 
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a Gore 
atures 

Reader Michael Sims recently introduced iis to an e.xcellcnl 
American "fan/ine" with the rather uninspiring title of "Clorc 
Creatures’'. It’s very intelligent stulT, though, and quite visually 
attractive for a “home-made" type mag- A young teacher named 
Gary Svehia has been publishing “GC" for ten years, now. and 
although earning-a-living has forced him to settle for putting 
out just one issue a year, it's worth waiting for. and he's deter- 
mined to keep it going, 

GORE; ( RrATL'RES costs 75 cents American, and some 
hack issues arc available, from Gary Svehia. 5906 Kavon 
Avenue. Baltimore, Md. 21206, U.S. A. To give you an idea ol 
what to expect, the 1973 issue (22) included in-dcplh articles on 
"Mythic Clements In The Monster Movie". "Hitchcock: 
Emotion On Film", “The Frolic World Of Hammer 
Vampirism", and "Paramount: The Fantasy Years" (1929- 
1939). All well worth reading. Written contributions and art are 
also welcome. (Drawings should be 5ins. x Tins., rendered in 
black India Ink). 

We eongratulale Mr. S\ehla on his pefseseranec. in 
presenting 23 issues of this high-quality ’'lan/ine”, We hope 
"Gore Creatures" will be around for many vearsto come. 
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Many of ourtop rock 
stars have displayed 
aninterestinthe 
horror/sci-fi genre, 
which is reflected in 
theirwork.andinthe 
images they present 
For instance, our old 
fnendRingoStarr 
wassotakenbythe 
1951 flying-saucer 
saga, "The DayThe 
EarthStoodStilC’that 
hedevised this cover 
forhislatestalbum, 
"Goodnight Vienna," 
Replacing Michael 
Rennie as Klaatu, 
messianic messenger 
fromafar-off planet, 
we have RIngo himself 
(The Robot Gort re- 
mains unimpressed). 
Thealbum features 
some typically 
pleasant renderings 
by Ringe, of his own 
work.plusaBernie 
T aupin — Elton John 
tune, with thetitle 
song by John Lennon, 
and another 
contribution by Nilsson. 
Definitely worth a 
listen, and it'snice to 
see that the leaders 
of the pop worldare 
fantasy freaks, too. 
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Port Meadow whispered In the strong September breeze. 
Halyards smacked discordantly against metal mastheads in the 
nearby boatyard. From the Meadow’s far side, a single grey 
mare voiced a strident whinny but her companions continued 
chomping unmoved and she fell silent. 


W ELL-concealed in the sylvan 
pfrotection of a coppice i)f 
sycamores, Roger Alcock 
laughed brazenly. 

His companion, Pauline deVille, tried 
silencing him, though not with much 
serious effort. “Quiet, Roger, or some- 
one'll hear us!“ she berated, laughing 
drowned by Che chugging of a closeby 
motor-boat. 

Sunset was a good hour away but Roger 
had assured her they were secure even 
from the numerous fishing enthusiasts 
lining the banks with their buckets of 
writhing worms. "Come here, wench!" he 
grinned, makinga grab for her. The breeze 
whispered her long blonde hair as she 
struggled - halfheartedly. Distractedly, 
Roger attempted brushing aside two 
bothersome crane flies. They scattered as 
he fell on top of her. 

"What's Michael doing?" he asked, 
playfully pecking her moist lips. 

Already her cheeks had flushed with the 
onset of passion; she was purring, caress- 
ing his lank black hair, long fingers strok- 
ing the broad muscular back. Between 
lengthy demanding kisses, she said, “He's 
at the House — debating — the latest 
attack on — on our Gaza outpost — " 
Copy. Through millions of cellulose 
pipes running from the bottom-most roots 
out into its leafy veins, Acer the sycamore 
absorbed the information the two lovers 
unwittingly furnished. 

The human creatures are exceedingly 
mobile, a distinct advantage, Acer 
observed, conveying the information 
through his body's fine network of 
sapwood, deep into the trunk's central 
storage core, where the dark and 
ponderous hearlwood wa.s stained and 
clogged by the impure earthly resins and 
oils he had had to suffer . . . 

As Pauline sat up and lit a cigarette, 
Roger gently plucked the leaves from her 
bare back, where they left delicate 


indentations. “That was delicious!" he 
said, meaning every word. "If Michael 
concentrated less on becoming history's 
greatest peacemaker and more on his wife, 
I'd 

But she silenced him. "Don't remind 
me, Roger, please . . " 

It was apparent to Acer that pro- 
creation could occur in a similar manner 
to their most recent cavorting; they had 
discussed the possibility of such an 
unwelcome eventuality earlier in the 
proceedings. As a system, the human 
reproductive method could plainly be 
improved. So clumsy! Photon data 
follows. 

Acer rustled his large plaielike leaves 
slightly in the aa of drooping closer, 
listening intently. 

Murmurings, gentle, soothing; some 
concern injected into the verbal exchange. 
The young couple seemed distraught. 

“Can't you admit you made a mistake. 
Pauliner 

She shook her head, struggling angrily 
into her fawn pullover. “I A/ioir I 
shouldn't have married him. Roger! But I 
can't just up and leave. It would shatter 
him . . , His career — he's doing so well . . . 
All the parties trust him, don't you seeT' 

Acer concluded she was attached to the 
absent Michael by some esoteric rite. 
Judging by the absence of a golden band 
on any of Roger's fingers, it seemed likely 
that the ring on hers was some testimony 
of initiation in the rite. 

As the illicit lovers talked, Acer 
glimpsed clues regarding the man's work, 
the cuckolded Michael's work, of the sub- 
versient role she led. Much of their 
physiology remains a mystery. Alas. / am 
not ideally situated to obtain specimens 
for vivisection. Acer sighed through the 
cat's-eye pores on the underside of his 
leaves, air-conditioning his part of the 
world. A slower solitary human would be 
more suitable. / propose a nocturnal 


assignment. Sequoia G please advise. 


Quercus, a sturdy English oak. received 
Acer's messages and passed them on. 
appending his own detailed observations. 

Corresponding in size with his trunk, 
the tap-root forked down into huge 
primary branch-circuits, then more 
secondaries and slimmer tertiaries, which 
slanted into millions of hair-fine capil- 
laries, Here, clustering near the tips of the 
capillaries, Quercus had stored a great 
quantity of useful information gleaned 
from the Conference Centre his boughs 
overshadowed- 

Absently. Quercus drank through his 
root hairs. He divested each soil particle of 
its moisture, each adjacent grain yielding 
its liquid content as though he were a 
thirsty blotting paper. 

Where normal earthly trees would suck 
up the elements of nitrogen, calcium, 
phosphorus et al by transpiration stream 
to its living organism. Quercus collated 
the elements and analysed them and 
indexed his findings; 

. . iron, copper, zinc, magnesium . . ." 

Then, shuffling and cro.ss-indexing all 
the stored information from his millions 
of ultra-fine root hairs, his memory- 
banks. he despatched the entire data: 

There are regiiltir .\cieiiiifh' wni- 
posiums held here — and doubtless else- 
where loo . . . 

Some scientists have an endearing habit 
of boasting of their most treasured 
projects when they have proved work- 
able. At least at this Centre, jealousy- 
guarded professional secrets da not exist! 

Many of their theories are quite remark- 
able. In the realms of astro-physics, and 
particularly nuclear engineering, they have 
developed some revolutionary concepts. 


Continued on page 44 
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I.on Chaney, known to a fascinated public as “The Man of A 
Ihousand Faces" was a very unusual character, Puritanical 
land somewhat harsh ^th himself and his family, he had great 
[compassion for life's At-casts; a quality which enabled him to 
bring such honesty pathos -to his screen interpretations 
of the haunted and hideous. 


Background and Below: 
Chaney played a hideous, 
but phoney vampire in 
“London After 
Midnight". 

Bottom Left: A rare shot 
of Chaney working on 
his make-ups. 

Right; With Mary Philbin 
in "The Phantom Of 
TheOpera". 


H e was born on the first of April. 
1886, in Colorado .Springs, 
Colorado. His parents were both 
deaf, and able to communicate only 
through sign language. His maternal 
grandmother. Emma Kennedy was 
foundress of the Colorado Deaf school, 
Lon was the second of four children, and 
was especially close to his mother. .So 
intensely did he identify with the un- 
happiness of his parents, who were often 
mocked by the local children, that he 
refused to speak in public until the age of 
eight, in an attempt to share their sorrow. 
This may have been the foundation for a 
future professional life which has 
sometimes been criticised for its 
masochism. The pain Chaney inflicted 
upon himself with the make-up processes 
he employed helped him to project the 
misery of such tortured creatures a.s 
Quasimodo and Erik, the Phantom of the 
Opera. Chaney’s mother, a frail person, 
eventually became completely bedridden, 
and Lon was compelled to leave school to 
help care for her. 

Influenced by an older brother active in 
theatre, Chaney sometimes worked as a 
stagehand and scene painter, occupations 
he enjoyed. He also obtained money by 
acting as a tourist guide on Pike's F^ak. 
working as a paperhanger, and briefly, 
as a cowboy! 

Eventually he moved into vaudeville, 
then films, becoming a member of the 
universal stock company in 1915, He 
played small pans, and developed his 
versatility with make-up. which enabled 
him to get more work by taking on 
character roles of various races. He 
directed quite a few one and two-reel 
films, but they were not particularly 
successful, and he preferred acting. He 
detested publicity of any son, from the 
time his first wife. Clesa Creighton 
attempted .suicide during his vaudeville 
act. 

He never forgave her for eventually, 
deserting him for her own career, or the 
press, who made so much of the 
melodramatic situation. He always 
attempted to avoid interviews, and 
cautioned young actors to concentrate on 
their craft and pay no attention to the 
Hollywood glamourcult, which destroyed 
many careers by exalting a performer fora 
while, then completely abandoning him or 
her when a new "star" offered fresh 
material for idolatry. 

Chaney despised all display of human 
weakness, outside of acting, and was con- 
sidered by some contemporaries to be 
“highly-strung and grim" in personality. 
He respected convention and the oid- 
fashioned morality that was abandoned by 
many in the twenties. He was determined 
that his son. Creighton, from his first 
marriage, would follow a "respectable" 
career, but the child was charmed by the 
backstage life he had so much exposure to, 
and naturally enough, wished to visit his 



mother. (Chaney Sr, had since remarried, 
one Hazel Bennett, a chorus girl who was 
devoted to him and Creighton, and had 
none of her predece-ssor’s reluctance to 
abandon her own theatrical ambitions for 
home life). 

Eventually, Creighton left home to live 
with his mother, and the two were not 
reconciled until the elder Chaney was on 
his death-bed. 

In the meantime. Chaney had become 
so popular with his amazingly versatile 
portrayals that he was regarded as com- 
petition for Rudolph Valentino, He was 
able to represent Orientals most con- 
vincingly in such films as "Shadows" and 
“Mr. Wu." Even though the scripts were 
full of ethnic stereotype, Chaney made the 
characters human with his skill as a mime, 
another legacy from his handicapped 
parents. 

To the end of his life, he was to say his 
prayers in the sign language of the deaf, 
and the sensitivity of his facial ex- 
pressions and hand gestures owed much to 
this early training in wordless com- 
munication. 

In 1922. he played Fagin in "Oliver 
Twist" and was highly praised for his 
performance and skillfull make-up. The 
following year, his "Hunchback of Notre 
Dame" created a sensation. Wearing 
heavy facial make-up. a disgusting matted 
wig, and a harness that supported what 
amounted almost to an extra body, 
covered in latex and animal hair, he made 
Quasimodo a frightening yet pathetic 
figure, who emerged, for all his physical 
malformation, as a more highly developed 
human being than any ol ihc mher 

Although he was by this time regarded 
as a major "star", he behaved in a 
diffident, businesslike manner, often 
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helping with technical jobs on the set. such 
as prop work, and making up other actors 
and extras in a convincing manner seldom 
employed at thetimc. 

He was popular with co-workers, 
despite his shyness and solemnity, because 
of this "trouper spirit." 

Tod Browning, director of many of 
Chaney's best films, marvelled that the 
renowned performer "lived like a clerk." 
Fond of cooking, he liked to experiment 
in the kitchen in his free lime, and did 
quite a good deal of wildlife photo- 
graphy. which he regarded as higher in 
artistic value than his appearances as an 
actor. He guarded the secrets of his make- 
up closely, often leaving his fox terrier. 
Sandy, to guard his make-up box when he 
was on the set, and sometimes employing 
professional bodyguards to defend the 
materials. 

At the same time, he could be most 
generous with the skills he was lamed for, 
if he felt those who asked for his in- 
struction were sincerely interested, and 
not concerned with sensationalism. He 
consented to write a comprehensive article 
on stage and screen make-up for the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, which is still 
regarded as useful by students today. 

Despite his distaste for publicity, film 
mugarines were full of maudlin articles 
about Chaney's "living martyrdom" to his 
art. He did indeed inflict great discomfort 
upon himself to obtain the effects he 

For the "Phantom," he distorted his 
nostrils with hairpins, and stuck plastic 
and cotton along his gums to achieve the 
protruding cheekbones. He was warned by 
doctors not to wear the "Hunchback" 
harness for more than a few minutes at a 
lime, but often endured it for more than 
an hour, if the shooting schedule 
demanded it. 

To simulate the horrible bulging eyes of 
the supposed vampire in "London After 
Midnight" direct^ by Browning, he 
encircled his own eyes with contraptions 
of thin wire, which were tightened before 
he went on camera to achieve the required 
appalling effect. 

In the same film, he sported a full set of 
evil-looking “fang" dentures, which 
caused considerable irritation to the gums. 
In “The Unknown." for his role as an 
"Armless Wonder" in a circus. Chaney 
confined himself in a strait-jacket, which 
cut off his circulation, causing incense 
discomfort, and performed various feats 
of dexterity w'ith his toes. This 
astonishingly perverse film also featured a 
young Joan Crawford, as a circus las.s with 
a phobia about men's hands. 

The Chaney character is not actually 
handicapped, but hiding from the police in 
his "armless" guise. 

However, when he falls in love with 
Crawford, he decides to actually have his 
arms amputated, as having no hands, he 
can'i repel her . . . Eventually, though, she 


overcomes her neurosis and capers off 
with a handsome young muscle man. 

This constant abuse of his body did 
undermine Chancy's health to a degree, 
and he suffered greatly from eyestrain and 
headaches, in particular. 

A less rigorous Chaney specialty was 
the portrayal of demented clowns, in such 
films as "He Who Gets Slapped," a rather 
too-free adaption of the ultra-Romantic 
stage warhor.se, and "Laugh. Clown. 
Laugh," 

Sometimes he used very little make-up 
at all, to give extremely sensitive por- 
trayals of scheming down-and-outs with 
hearts of gold. "West of Zanzibar." a 
hilariously florid melodrama in which 
even Lionel Barrymore looks a fool, is still 


worthwhile for Chaney's performance as a 
crazed cripple who literally goes to the 
ends of the earth for revenge, and finally 
discovering the evil of his ob.scssion, 
allows his victims to escape by acting as 
decoy, and being devoured by wiid-eyed 
cannibals. 

His own features were relatively 
unobscured in "The Monster". "The Road 
to Mandalay" and “The Unholy lhrce"as 
welL 

In the latter film, he played a crooked 
ventriloquist who robs people with the aid 
of a malignant midget and a simple- 
minded strongman (Victor Mcljtughlin). 
The elaborate ruses they devise involve 
among other things, Chaney’s dressing up 
as a sweet old lady and providing "voices" 
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Above Left: A violent 
moment from "The 
Hunchback of Notre 
Dame". 

Left: A scene from 
"TheUnknown", 
Above: "Laugh Clown, 
Laugh". 

Right: As "Joe Wang" 
in "Outside The Law", 
one of two roles Chaney 
played in this 1 921 
Tod Browning film. 



for untrained parrots, which “she" sells to 
prospective robbery victims. 

Director Browning decided upon a 
remake of this highly successful film as 
Chaney's first talking picture. Although 
suffering from a throat condition. Chaney 
was able to use his own voice as the 
ventriloquist, his dummy, the parrot.s and 
the old woman, displaying as much ver- 
satility in his vocalisation as in his 
pantomime. 

Great success was predicted for him in 
the “talkies." but he was not to survive 
long enough to portray "Dracula", which 
was to star Bela Lugosi, instead. 

Chaney had had an operation for the 
growths in his throat, which were further 
irritated by artificial snow on the film .set. 
His ailment was diagnosed as cancer, and 
progressed rapidly. 

He reconciled with Creighton, even 
though the boy, now fully grown had 
detied his wishes and abandoned business 
to become an actor. (I.ater achieving some 
degree of renown as Lon Chaney Jr.). 

Lon Chaney's last spoken words, 
ironically enough, were a request for a 
cigarette. Later he was forced to revert 
once again to the sign language he had 
used as a child to speak to his parents. He 
had previously informed a nurse. “If I 
raise one finger. I can't speak; if I raise 
two. I'm going." On 26 August. I930. he 
raised two fingers and died. 

He remains an enigmatic figure per- 
sonally. which is what he would have 
wanted, and despite the shortcomings of 
script, production and technical effects 
in the silent films he appeared in. viewing 
them establishes him as a most unusual 
actor, far more than ju.st an expert in 
make-up (although none have yet 
surpassed him in that field, in many 
critical opinions). 

In marked contrast to other silent 
performers. Chaney’s histrionics even 
when they are Baroque by modern 
standards, always have the ring of truth to 
them, partially because he did identify 
with the downtrodden and despised, and 
partially through paiastaking artistic 
technique obtained during long years of 
playing small and unrewarding roles. 

An excellent illustration of Chaney's 
uniqueness was the total failure of James 
Cagney, (himself an excellent, honest 
actor, who had the extra advantage of 
being rather similar physically to Chaney), 
to ponray him and his creations con- 
vincingly in the 50's film "Man of A 
Thousand Faces." 

Chaney was very much the product of 
his unusual upbringing, which, miserable 
as it must have been to live through, none- 
theless nurtured a great and singular 
talent. 

Fortune and his own personal short- 
comings denied him a great measure of 
happiness in life, but the work that was 
all-important to him had survived to move 
us today. 





DR.UIHO 

pmiT4 


We hope you enjoy these Dr. Who monsters from our 
continuing crusade to bring you as many creatures from 
the series as possible. 


Left: Bernard Holley as Axon Man in 
episode one of "The Claws of Axos" 
screened In March 1971. Above: One of 
the Mechonoids, which were programmed 
robots and inhabitants of the planet Meeh- 
anus. If anything they were more danger- 
ous than the Oaleks. The Mechanoids are 
real vintage Dr. Who monsters, appearing 
in 1965. Below M. Crane as Blor in the 
story, 'The Monster of Peladon". a 1 974 
adventure. 




Above Left: Another vintage still ... Mark Heath 
as Ralph being attacked by a Cyberman in a 
scene from the saga, "Or. Who and the Moon- 
base". It appeared on February 11th. 1966. 
Above. Kevin Lindsay as Linx, an alien warrior In 
"The Time Warrior". Screened December 1973. 
Below: Elizabeth Sladen being attacked by Azaxyr 
(A. Bennion) the chief Ice warrior in the 1974 
adventure "The Monster of Peladon". Left: 1971 
brought the Sea Devils from the story of the 
same name. Next month we shall bring you more 
Petrifying Pin Ups in Dr. Who. Part 5. 
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A S HE looked out of the office 
window across the snow-covered 
roofs of the town, with its bleak 
church steeples and ever-present 
factory chimneys, their black 
expulsions of smoke staining the ice- 
grey sky. Ridgeway wished that he 
could find some way in which to 
shorten the business he had to get 
through this afternoon, so that he could 
start off home before dark. He did not 
relish the prospect of the long and 
arduous drive ahead of him, especially 
with the roads as bad as they presently 
were. Only one thing could make it 
worse, he thought, and that was fog. 

"As I was saying," Townsend 
continued, returning from a call in the 
outer office where the staccato 
chattering of several .typewriters 
seemed to perforate the air, "these 
figures that you've provided us with will 
have to be checked out first, before we 
can come to any definite decision. You 
realise that, of course." 

Suppressing the sigh of exaspera- 
tion which tempted him so much 
Ridgeway said: "I had hoped that we 
could have something decided upon 
today if possible. I am due to be at 
Harringford tomorrow, and it'll be next 
week before I can call here again." How 
long was he going to keep on stalling 
over the matter? It wasn't as if there 
was anything vital at stakel He pressed 
one hand across his forehead, soothing 
the tension which forewarned him of 
the aching to come. He hoped that 
another bout of migraine wasn't on the 
way, though he would not have been 
surprised if there were, after having 
spent the greater part of the day with a 
ditherer like Townsend. How the man 
irritated himi He glanced at his watch. 
"I had hoped to be off before five," he 
said. It was five fifteen, although the 
gloom outside made it seem later. 

"Do you have far to go?" Townsend 
asked with feigned interest which 
Ridgeway saw through at once, but 
which, despite his irritation, he decided 
to ignore. 


"That depends on which route I pick. I 
had thought to go by Fenley, but 
although that’s the safer route in 
weather like this, it would add another 
hour onto my journey at the very least, 
whereas it would only take me an hour 
or so. at the most, if I went straight 
across the top of the moors," 

Looking up from the sheets he had 
been leafing through. Townsend said 
that he wouldn’t advise it. "Not tonight. 
There are two-foot drifts in town. God 
knows how deep it is up there. The 
road's narrow, and bad enough at the 
best of times." 

"But it is direct." Ridgeway pointed 
out, too annoyed already at the delay to 
spend any time arguing with 
Townsend. 

It was, however, despite several 
hints at wanting to get away with all 
speed, a further two hours before he 
could reach the stage where he could 
satisfactorily wind things up for the 
night. 

As they shook hands in parting, 
Townsend said: "I'd better wish you 
good luck, if you're still intent on driving 
across the moors. You'll need it." 

Laughing dismissively, Ridgeway 
stepped out into the street, walking 
gingerly across the hard-packed snow 
on the pavement towards his car. 
Shivering at the cold which quickly 
crept through his coat, he brushed the 
crust of snow off the windscreen. His 
breath misted before his face as he 
looked along the gloomy street. Finding 
his keys, he unlocked the door and 
climbed into the even more piercing 
cold inside. He switched on the heater 
and started up, driving carefully down 
the street towards the main road. An 
elderly couple, crouched forwards 
against the swirling flakes of snow 
beneath a black umbrella, crept by him, 
as he drove towards the junction, He 
switched on the radio; it would help to 
keep his spirits up, on the moors. They 
were bleak enough, even in summer 
and he could well imagine how 
oppressive they might seem at this time 


of the night in weather like this. 

As he left the town, turning up the 
winding road towards the moors, the 
headlights flared across the bristling 
bushes and trees in the hedgerow. The 
cat’s eyes embedded in the road 
surface traced a luminescent line into 
the darkness ahead of him, before they 
became buried in snow further from the 
town, where the salt and ash petered 
out. Pristine and sterile, the snow 
covered the road, showing clearly 
enough in its unmarked surface that it 
was some considerable time since 
anyone had driven this way. Ignoring 
the sense of loneliness that this 
imparted to him, Ridgeway tried to 
concentrate on the music on the radio. 
There was not much for him to look at 
outside. What little he could make out 
in the pallid light of the stars 
corruscating through rents in the 
thinning clouds was almost uniformly 
dreary, with undullant wastes of snow 
on either side of the road, from beneath 
whose depths the only things to appear 
were telegraph poles and electric 
pylons, with the occasional stunted tree 
curled up like a beggar in the cold. 

Gradually, the road levelled out as he 
drove out onto the plateau-like heights 
of the moors. The faint street lights of 
the town he had left in the valley 
disappeared and around him now there 
were only the wild bleak wastes of the 
moors. 

Etched in a gaunt silhouette against 
the moonlit clouds ahead of him. a 
solitary sign post, stood like a lonely 
and disused gibbeit. He remembered it 
from previous trips this way and knew 
that it marked a road that led off at a 
tangent from the one he was going 
along now. Where it led he did not 
know, since the weather had long since 
worn away whatever writing the sign 
had once had inscribed upon it. Not that 
he had ever concerned himself about 
this. It was unlikely that the road led to 

continued overpege 
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anywhere of importance or interest; 
few places did he know of which were 
more sparsely populated than the 
moors, whose barren Immensities 
seemed to have been stricken by a 
blight from which they had never been 
able to recover. Yet, even the 
desolation and frequent ugliness of the 
moors could only partially explain why 
the road across them was so 
infrequently used. Although no one 
could deny that, with its cracked 
surface and holes, it had been badly 
neglected, the high stone walls and the 
hedgerow were ~o secure and effective 
a barrier against the elements that 
even now there was barely any snow 
on the road he decided to drive along 
tonight. 

As he drove up a shallow incline 
towards the sign-post he was startled 
to glimpse someone leaping out in front 
of him. For a split second, he saw a 
white blur of a face in the headlights. 

There was a scream. He realised a 
moment later that it was the tyres of his 
car as he stamped his foot against the 
brake and it careered across the road, 
its tail embedding itself with a sicken- 
ing groan in the snow. In an attempt to 
regain control, Ridgeway pressed down 
on the accelerator and the car shot for- 
wards, slithering towards the sign post 
drunkenly. Only then did he realise just 
how near it was. Almost too late, he 
braked again. There was a jolt as the 
engine stalled, with a short-lived but 
violent shudder. 

Cursing, Ridgeway looked around for 
whomever had jumped out, his hand 
moving to lower the window so that he 
could shout out his rage. The fool could 
have caused a bad accident, he 
thought, incensed with indignation. 


He looked across the road, the star- 
light glittering across the crests of 
snow that trailed his car like the frozen 
wake of a ship. Strangely, disturbingly 
perhaps, he could not make anyone out. 
Though the stars provided little enough 
illumination In which to see, he could 
tell well enough that there was no one 
nearby. 

Where could he have gone to? 
Ridgeway wondered, opening the car 
door and stepping out onto the snow. 
The pale wastes of the moors stretched 
dimly before him. The cold air was 
momentarily refreshing, as the snow 
crunched beneath his feet. Shivering as 
the cold became more intense, he 
stepped across the road. He wondered 
how anyone could have walked this far 
onto the moors, even along the road; it 
was miles from here even to the 
nearest farm. 

Cupping his hands about his mouth, 
he called out, but there was no reply, 
only the secretive sighs of the winds as 
they skimmed the moors with drifts of 
snow. There was not even an echo. His 
cries were engulfed like a dying match 
in the darkness of a well. 

Still shivering, he stamped his feet 
on the ground, wondering whether to 
search around for the man's foot- 
prints, though there were none within 
sight. Somehow, the idea of making a 
search did not appeal to him. Was this 
because he was afraid that there 
weren't any there, after all? But he 
knew that this was ridiculous. If some- 
one had jumped out in front of his car, 
there would be prints. And someone 
had jumped out. He was sore of this. He 
had never been troubled with hallu- 
cinations before, and he was certain 
that he was not being troubled with 
them now. 

Perhaps, he thought, the man had 
been driving this way when his car 
broke down, and he had been forced to 
continue his journey on foot. That 
would explain his presence here and 
why he had jumped out. Wouldn't 
anyone act a little desperately if they 
were stranded in as desolate a place as 
this? Though it did not explain why he 
had so suddenly and completely dis- 
appeared. Ridgeway did not see how 
anyone could have been completely out 
of sight by the time he left his car, 
unless they were lying stretched out 
upon the ground behind one of the 
shallow crests of snow. And why, for 
God's sake, Ridgeway asked himself, 
should anyone do anything as idiotic as 
that? If the man had been after help, 
then it did not make sense that after 
having got him to stop he should sud- ' 
denly conceal himself. 

Once more, Ridgeway called out. Still 
obtaining no reply he decided that it 
would be useless to waste any more 
time. Perhaps he had been mistaken 


after all. It was dark and windy, and he 
was tired, and it should not have sur- 
prised him, he supposed, that he had 
mistaken something, perhaps a 
shadow from the clouds, for a figure, 
though the stark white, featureless blur 
that he glimpsed had looked so like a 
face that he could scarely believe that 
he had been wrong about it. 

Stepping back into his car, he turned 
the ignition- There was a weary, long- 
drawn whine from the engine, and a 
sickening feeling grew inside him. 
Gritting his teeth, he tried again, but 
there was no more response than 
before. Again he tried and again. He 
clenched his fists. It was a waste of 
time, and he knew it. What was wrong 
with the car he was not sure; he was no 
mechanic. All that he could suppose 
was that the sudden stall must have 
damaged It in some way. There was 
nothing for it, he knew but to abandon 
his car, and continue on foot. It couldn’t 
be more than four miles from here to 
the end of the moors, he supposed with 
ill-felt optimism. He remembered that 
where the road wound down from the 
moors at the end there was a village. 
Although it was little more than a 
couple of rows of terraced houses, a 
shop and a garage, and the latter closed 
down and in ruins, he was sure that he 
would be able to get some help to con- 
tinue him on his journey, even if he 
were only enabled to phone for a taxi. 
But even four miles in weather like this, 
he thought, was a long way. It had not 
been as cold as this all winter and the 
inside of his car was becoming icy 
already. 

Coming to a decision, he buttoned up 
his coat and climbed out. Only a few 
flakes of snow falling about him 
obscured his vision, but they were be- 
ginning slowly to come down in greater 
numbers and he knew that another 
storm was on its way. He turned up his 
collar; it was no good worrying. The 
sooner he set off the more chance he 
would have of reaching some shelter 
before it got too thick. 

Gradually, the snow fell thicker and 
thicker, thousands of feathery flakes 
softly, silently blotting out the sky with 
an alabaster veil. With undetectable 
rapidity, the drifts inside the road grew 
deeper, drawing his feet into their 
yielding depths. Had it not been so 
bitterly cold the exertion of tugging his 
feet from the snow and plodding on 
would have soon had him drenched 
with perspiration. As it was, his gasps 
drew the icy air deep into his lungs, 
scraping at his throat. 

It seemed that he had been walking 
for hours; eventually he seemed to lose 
all track of time as the snow piled 

continued on page S1 
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Rung Fu King. David Carra- 
dine, the 37-year-old American 
actor and producer reports that 
he will be making the last of 
the TV series this month. He 
plans to make a horror nim 
about motor racing, the winner 
being the driver who kills the 
most people. (Shades of Roller- 
ball?) 


We enjoy Bob Monkhouas more as an artist than as a TV per- 
sonality. Hope you agree. To back up our thoughts we submit the 
cartoon cover drawn byMonkhousefortheGothique Film society's 
programme and as further proof, see the cartoon on page 30 of 
issue 3, also drawn by Monkhouse- 


KING KONG RETURNS . 
TO NEW YORK 

Try a King Kong.,, Il 

You'll Go Ape Over The Taste! 


flni/l 

GOAIIR 


The monsters are getting big in advertising ... at least in the 
U.S.A. We thought you would enjoy this liquor ad clipped from en 
American newspaper, featuring our old friend "King Kong." 


Dracuia on stage, starring Peter Wyngarde appears week 
of April 14th at Wolverhampton. April 21st - Hull. April 28 
Birmingham. May 5 — Bradford. May 12 Harlow 
and May 19th- Preston. 


A new group, "The Horror 
Elite" is soon to produce a 
"Fanzine". Art editor Colin Cowie 
was kind enough to send us a 
copy of the first cover. We at 
"WOH" wish it every success and 
wilt bring you a full review when 
we receive the Istcopy. 


We found a recent TV epi- 
sode of “Thriller" most en- 
joyable. The play. “Nurse 
W'ill make it Better” 
featured Diana Dors as 
“Bessy”. Countdraculations 
to the make-up man and to 
the special effects boys for 
their efforts. The pipe- 
smoking character is a real 
change of image for the 
former sex symbol. 
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SUPER Bmm HIM BARGAINS 


ken, ^yiS\S. WARNER, PARAMOUNT 
UNITED ARISTA. 

Long Versions on 200ft.Spools.List 
REPUBLIC & KEN 


Radar Men from the Moon 
The Blob (Steve McQueenI 
Mv Son the Vampire IBela Lugosil 
War of the Colossal Beast 
First Spaceship on Venus 
The Undead 
The Spider 

I was a Teenage Werewolf 
I was a Teenage Frankenstein 
Master of Terror 
O-Dav on Mars 
Sharad of Atlantis 
The Black Widow 
Bat Men of Africa 
Captain Mephisto and the 
Transformation Machine 
Dinosaurus 

Varan the Unbelievable 

The Giant Behemoth 

Rodan the Flying Monster 

Godzilla vs. The Thing 

Ghidrah the Three Headed Monster 

Battles of Ghidrah 

Frankenstein Meets the Spece Monster 
Mysterious Dr. Satan 

WARNER BROS. 


Price C6.00.0UR PRICE ONLY £4 
UNITED ARTISTS SifS 


Frankenstein must be Destroyed 
Moon Z.ro Tioio ti,lR,|IH! 
Trog (Joan Crawford) 

Taste the Blood of Dracula 
When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth 
UNITED ARISTA 


The Human Monster IBele Lugo») 
Equinox 

Master of Horror 


57 ^^ ir 

Vampire and the Ballerina IIIB 
Return of Dracula 
Monster that Challenged the World 
The Beast with 5 Fingers (Peter Lorre) 

PARAMOUNT ' 0 ^- 



When Worlds Collide 

War of the Worlds (Gene Barry) 

COLUMBIA 

Long Versions on 200 ft. Spools 
List Price £6.00. OUR PRICE 
ONLY £3.95 s'A'gl 

The Werewolf f_ 

Straight Jacket 'A 

Return of the Vampire JB 

Curse of the Demon W 

20 Million Miles to Earth ■ ’ 

The Giant Claw 0 ^ 

The Battle in Outer Space 
The Curse of the Mummy's Tomb 
The Revenge of Frankenstein 
Earth vs. Flying Saucers 


SOUND VERSIONS 

The Following Films are also 
available in SOUND 
Black & White. List Price £8.00. 
OUR PRICE ONLY £5.50 each 
The Giant Claw 
20 Million Miles to Earth 
Straight Jacket 
The Werewolf 
Earth vs. Flying Saucers 
"Battle in Outer Space 
"Also available in Colour Sound at only 
C10.SQ. (List Price C16.00) 
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MOUNTAIN 

Long Versions on 200ft. Spools 
List Price £5.00. OUR PRICE 
ONLY £3.50 
The Woman in the Coffin 
Demon Doctor 
Vampire's Curse 
Blood on his Lips 
Body Snatchers 
Wasp Woman 
The Thing 
Beast in the Cellar 
Terror of the Deep 
Sea Monster 

Beast from 5,000 Fathoms 
Plan 9 from Outer Space 
Beast from the Haunted Cave 
Monster of Piedras Blancas 
Slaughter of the Vampires 
Lust for Blood 

Long Jum6o Versions on 400ft. Spools 
List Price £10.00. OUR PRICE 
ONLY £7.00. 

Blood Devils 
Pit and The Pendulum 
Quatermass Experiment 
Destination Inner Space 
Vampire's Curse 
Fiend without a Face 
Grip of the Strangler 
Monster of Death 
Earth Invaders 
Slaughter of the Vampires 
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"Star Trek”, in addition to its excellent "regulars” often had 
large casts of guest artists. This month we present a gallery of 
exotic "alien” women, from an attractive android to Spock's 
fickle Vulcan fiancee. 

Although "Star Trek" was advanced for its time in its 
portraits of women characters, the unusual costumes created 
for distaff residents of other planets seem to have been 
designed with the approval of the male audience, rather than 
plausibility or practicality, in mind. 

Bill Theiss. "Star Trek's” chief costume designer, always 
took great pains to design clothing of the "future”, which were 
different, without appearing ludicrous to a 60’s audience. 
More often than not. he succeeded admirably. 

Materials had to be selected to give the impression of 
futuristic society, which were practical and inexpensive, as 
well as eye-catching. The effect was heightened by Patricia 
Westmore’s ingenious hair styles. She avoided artificial 
appearances by relying on falls, wiglets and braids, rather 
than full wigs, whenever possible. Like Bill Theiss, she also 
had the problem of devising looks which were "far out" 
without being distractingly bizarre. 

We have identified most of the episodes illustrated, but two 
remain a mystery. Perhaps some of the really astute "Star 
Trek" buffs out there can help us 




[ 



Left; Mr. Lee 
arriving at the 1 973 
CLIC Convention, 
and answering 
members' questions. 

Above: Lee and Dorene 
Hazell on the set of 
"Dracola AD 1972. ' 






A lthough Christopher Lee no longer wishes to 
confine his career to films in the horror-fantasy 
[class, his contribution to the genre is an important 
one, and many "WofH" readers have written to us 
requesting more information about this very talented 
gentleman. 


Therefore, we thought a bit of coverage on his official 
"fan " club would be of interest to a good part of our 
audience. The Christopher Lee International Club (CLIC) 
was founded in America in 1 959, after Mr. Lee achieved 
his first great successes in "The Curse of Frankenstein", 

Dracula and "The Mummy". The original president, 
Jessica Wallace, ran the organisation for two years. Then, 
Mrs, Gloria Lillibridge was in charge until 1 971, when she 
was forced by other committments to step down, and Mrs. 
Dorene Hazell, (a member who had distinguished herself 
by work on the clubs' quarterly Journals, and- had 
advanced to British Vice-President) was appointed to take 
over, Mrs. Hazell Is doing an excellent job, and the 
bulledns we have seen are far superior to the usual "fan" 
club journals. Mr. Lee himself has been most co-operative 
with the CLIC. providing material for the journals, and 
answering members’ questions about his career in a 
regular column. In addition to the four yearly journals, 
there is a photo department, which supplies stills at 
reasonable prices, and a yearly Convention is held each 
February in London, which Mr. Lee visits, if at all possible. 

The CLIC presently boasts about 460 members in the 
UK. USA, and Europe, and Mrs. Hazell is pleased to report 
that membership is increasing all the time, as Mr. Lee's 
recent films have permitted him to captivate an even wider 
audience. 


Those who wish to join are also provided with a 
membership card, autographed portrait, biography, and p 
very fine filmography, which is constantly being added to, 
and revised. 


The fee is £1,50 per year, and should be sent by cheque 
or P.O. (payable to D. Hazell, CLIC) with S.A.E.. please. 
The address is 

AOThalassa Road. Worthing, Sussex, BN 1 1 2HJ. 


We highly recommend this club to all Lee enthusiasts 
Good value is given for the money, and it is run in a 
dignified and efficient manner. 




leave two pots of chocolate mousse she has 
made, Disliking the taste, Rosemary 
disposes of part of hers when Guy is not 
looking. She becomes giddy and is put to bed 
by Guy. She drifts off into increasingly 
unpleasant dreams, culminating in a 
nightmare, in which she is raped by a 
demonic, semi-human creature while a 
congregation of naked people, including 
Minnie. Roman, and Guy, watch. 

She becomes pregnant, and is advised to 
consult Dr. Sapirstein (Ralph Bellamyl a 
renowned obstetrician, who is a close friend 
of the Castavets He prescribes a herbal 
vitamin tonic, to be mixed by Minnie, and 
Rosemary, after meditating upon the 
dangers her child wilt have to face m society, 
begins to wear Terry's tennis root charm. 

She begins to feel ill, and suffers from 
constant pam, and compulsions to devour 
uncooked meat. Hutch, on a visit, is shocked 
at her unhealthy appearance, but Dr. 
Sapirstein has insisted that her condition is 
not abnormal and will soon pass Roman 
drops in, and hears Hutch remark to 
Rosemary that he intends to do research 
into the uses of tannis root. Preparing to 
leave. Hutch discovers that he has lost a 
glove. Later he rings Rosemary and asks to 
meet her the following morning, but does 
not show up for the appointment. Rosemary 
rings his flat, and is told that the old man has 
fallen into a coma and been taken to 
hospital. 

A few weeks later, the Woodhouses 
attend a New Year's gathering with the 
Castavets and their friends, and Roman 
makes a peculiar toast — ’To 1966. the year 
One". 

Rosemary continues to be sickly, and is 
horrified when she glimpses at herself in the 
toaster, while compulsively eating raw meat. 
To escape her increasingly distressed 
condition, she decides to have a party with 
only their younger friends as guests. Guy is 
not very interested, but goes along with her 
plans. Her friends, who have not seen 
Rosemary recently, are disturbed by her 
state, and advise her to consult Dr. Hill, the 
obstetrician she had originally planned to 
see. After the party, however, there is a 
sudden change in Rosemary’s condition, and 
as she begins to feel and look normal, the 
idea of changing doctors is discarded. 

As the baby’s arrival draws closer, 
Rosemary hears of the death of Hutch, who 
had never regained consciousness. At the 
funeral, Hutch’s mistress gives her a a book, 
’All Of Them Witches ”, and a message 
Hutch had left for her; ’’The name is an 
anagram ” Amongst the people discussed is 
Adrian Marcato, with mention of his 
Similarly inclined son Steven. Fiddling with 
scrabble letters. Rosemary works out the 
anagram; Steven Marcato-Roman Castavet. 
She begins to fear that the old couple and 
their friends are witches, and intend to use 
her child in their rituals. She confides in Guy 
and Sapirstein. but they take a patronising 
attitude. Sapirstein consents to replace 
Minnie’s tonic with vitamin pills, and tells 
her that Roman Is suffering from an 
incurable disease, and that he and Minnie 
will shortly be leaving for Europe for a last 
visit to favourite cities and friends 

Still suspicious, Rosemary replaces 
Hutch's book, which Guy has disposed of, 
with others on the subject. As she reads, she 
comes across references to witches 
harming people by stealing their posessions. 
which they use to gain power over the 
victims. She remembers Hutch’s lost glove, 
and discovers that shortly before the blinded 
actor lost his vision, he had exchanged 
neckties with Guy, at the latter’s request 

Convinced her fears are legitimate, 
Rosemary packs a case, and runs to 
Sapirstein for help, only to discover, while 




speaking to his secretary, that the doctor 
also wears a tannis-root charm. In 
desperation, she goes to Dr Hill, who seems 
to take her seriously when she tells him her 
story. He tells her to rest while he arranges 
for her to enter hospital, but instead, he 
summons Guy and Sapirstein. thinking that 
Rosemary’s difficult pregnancy has made 
her hysterical. 

Back in the building, she makes a last 
attempt to escape by locking herself in, but 
Guy. the Castavets, and their friends enter 
through a concealed door, and drug her into 
unconciousness as she goes into labour. 

When she awakes, she is told the baby 
has died, but refuses to believe this, 
especially as she hears an infant crying in 
the adjacent flat. She is closely watched by 
the old people, who profess to be concerned 
about her health. She hides the sleeping 
tablets they have been giving her, takes up a 
kitchen knife, and enters the Castavet s flat 
through the cupboard-door Creeping un- 
noticed into the lounge room, she observes 
the group, including her husband, 
celebrating the birth of Satan’s son. fn the 
corner, she sees a black-shrouded cradle 
beneath an inverted crucifix. Bending over 
the crib, she is horrified by the face of her 
baby, recognising its yellow eyes as those of 
the demon in her nightmare. She renounces 
It, and turns accusingly on the Satanists. but 
as the infant begins to cry and is clumsily 
tended by one of the elderly witches, she 
feels instinctively drawn to comfort it, and 
with Roman’s encouragement, gingerly 


begins to rock the cradle. 

Polanski’s ’’Rosemary’s Baby’’, like ’’The 
Exorcist'” is the film version of a rather 
poorly-written popular novel designed for 
mass appeal, and deals with the influence of 
the devil end his worshippers m thoroughly 
modern settings. There, however, the 
similarities end, for while ’’The Exorcist" 
depends upon technical expertise and a non- 
stop battery of gruesome shocks to audience 
sensibilities for its effect (which is 
admittedly strong, if fleeting) "Rosemary’s 
Baby ” creates far deeper disturbance by its 
subtle revelations of the evil that can be 
carried in the most commonplace vessels, 
(the charming, eccentric old Satanists, 
Minnie and Roman, a respected 
obstetrician, a struggling young actor, an old 
apartment house — |. 

Whereas in "The Exorcist", the revolting 
physical and psychological changes that 
overtake the child fairly early leave little 
doubt that she is mOeed "possessed" by 
some malevolent supernatural being, we 
cannot be certain until the final moments of 
’’Rosemary’s Baby”' when we glimpse the- 
Satanic infant In its black cradle, that the 
whole thing Is not merely the result of over- 
active imagination and conjecture on the 
part of a repressed, guilt-ridden, lapsed 
Catholic girl having an unusually rough 
pregnancy in a stifling urban environment. 
This uncertainty makes for far greater 
concern with the film’s outcome. The viewer 
sees everything through the eyes of 


Rosemary, and reacts with her to the various 
situations of the plot. When hints are given 
that she Is the victim of delusions, perhaps 
insane, our discomfort increases. If 
Rosemary is mad, then so are we. In a 
sense, then, the flashing of the child's 
yellow eyes, which we half-see at the 
conclusion, comes as a relief; Rosemary 
(—the viewer) was right all along; and 
despite the grim prospect of the devil 
incarnate loosed upon tlie world, raised by 
the converted Rosemary, the ending is 
aesthetically and emotionally satisfactory. 

The final scenes of "The Exorcist” 
however, seem unresolved and 
meaningless; the girl, Regan, (whom we 
have never related to as a person.) is 
restored to her original state, that of a 
typically twee and dreary movie moppet, at 
the cost of the lives of the two exorcists, 
neither of whom we have had much 
opportunity to identify with, as the film ends, 
we begin to realise, that frightened and 
repelled as we may have been, we have 
seen nothing and nobody that we care 
about, and despite revolving heads, 
ambulatory furniture, green vomit, yellow 
vomit, levitation, white contact lenses, and 
all the other gimmickry, it is just not the kind 
of macabre film that will remain in the mind 
to haunt our dreams. "Rosemary’s Baby" is 
Such a film, and we predict it will achieve its 
deserved recognition in the future, when 
jaded kiddies are watching "The Exorcist" 
on TV and laughing at its outdated special 
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Continued overleaf 


PUBLIC REACTION AND PRESS COVERAGE HAS CAUSED 
PUBLICITY UNEQUALLED IN MOTION PICTURE 
HISTORY 


M arch 14, 1974 saw the 

opening, in London's West End, 
of perhaps the most 
controversial film of all times. It 
is also potentially the film that will earn its 
makers the most money of all time. The 
first nine weeks income from the Exorcist 
stands at a staggering £300,000. In the 
U.S.A. the film was originally shown in 24 
selected theatres in 21 cities and the gross 
receipts for the first four week period 
stood at S7.2 million. 

"Mystic," regards this movie as a social 
and religious phenomenon. As perhaps 
only a movie can. it has captured the 
popular imagination, and if only for a 
scant second, has brought into focus the 
black anxieties, fears, and fantasies that 
has of late erupted in world society. 

Some people state that there are 
spiritual powers at work during its 
showing and that it is setting the stage for 


the future attack of Satan. Dr. Billy 
Graham, the world's greatest living 
Evangelist warns about the film: “The 
theme of the movie is dangerous because 
meddling with demons unleashes super- 
natural forces that man alone can't 
handle." He further goes on to report, “in 
the Exorcist, Hollywood has exploited a 
fairly new dimension in film fare. 
Employing the grotesque, it becomes a 
sort of spiritual pornography. It is allied 
to the current perverted interest in 
spiritism, the occult and astrology. 

The film is based on William Peter 
Blatty's novel of the same name and the 
book has sold in excess of 9 million copies. 
The plot is simple and gruesome. Regan is 
a sweet, loveable twelve year old girl who 
is inexplicably overcome by violent and 
mysterious movements of her bedroom 
furniture. Her mother, a film star, who is 
making a movie on a university campus 
takes Regan to brain specialists and then 
to psychiatrists, but fails to find anyone 
who can explain or cure the strange 
affliction. The young girl grows more 
violent. Her longue furs and flicks like 
that of a snake; her face fills with sores, 
pus and welts. In a harsh ' 
screams obscenities. She grabs an 
attending psychiatrist by the testicles, 
hurls her mother's director to his death 
from a window, vomits on a priest and, in 
the most chilling scene of all, masturbates 
with a crucifix. 







THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Church Says Haunted Boy Is Cured 
After Ancient Rife of Ixorclsm 




Del'efiled and pu77led. a group cl 
physicians finally suggest an exorcism. At 
first the resident Jesuit psychiatrist ilatly 
refuses the idea, however. Father Merrin, 
the exorcist becomes involved and they go 
ahead. He nearly succeeds in the exorcism 
before he suddenly dies of a heart attack. 
His assistant. Father Karras, in an act of 
sacrifice invites the demon to “lake me," 


so that the child maV live. The demon 
obliges and Father Karras lakes the 
demon with him. in a self destructing leap 
from the window. The priest, on the verge 
of death atones for his suicide with a last 
breath confession - and Regan wakes 
from the ordeal with no memory of what 
has happened. 

“The Exorcist" is frankly shocking in its 
cinematic effects and whatever critics say. 
most of its popularity lies in its hard shock 
value. * 

Unfortunately film is .so realistic 
that impressionable viewers are likely to 
he affected by the experience. Everybody 
who sees it; reacts to it. Nobody can 


THE EXORCIST IS 
EXPECTED TO BE THE 
BIGGEST MONEY 
MAKER IN FILM 
HISTORY. AND WILL 
NO DOUBT FAR 
EXCEED THE 
PREVIOUS BIG TWO. 
GONE WITH THE 
WIND AND THE 
GODFATHER 




THE STORY 

Completely dominating the San Francisco skyline as its gold- 
en mass reaches 138 stories into the air. the Glass Tower, 
the world's tallest skyscraper, proudly awaits its glamorous 
dedicatory ceremonies. Leaders of politics, society and in- 
dustry are on hand to witness the unveiling of the monolith 
that features 83 floors of offices below an additional 50 
stories of residential units topped by a glittering penthouse 
restaurant-night club and a rooftop heliport. 

But on the eve of the skyscraper's debut Doug Roberts, 
the architect who designed the wondrous high-rise, appears 
less enthusiastic than the builder-developer. James Duncan, 
over the accomplishment. 

He is not the only one looking askance at skyscraper 
fever. Michael O’Hallorhan a San Francisco Fire Department 
battalion commander, knows the dangers that lurk in build- 
ings too towering to be reached by fire-fighters. 

As the dedication begins, a defective wire in a basement 
systems-control panel causes an electrical flare-up. Behind 
the wall panel sparks surge upward along a main terminal. 
In an 81st floor storage room fuses crackle and a tongue of 
flame licks at an elearic cable. Fragments of burning insula- 
tion ignite cotton moving pads and the flames reach toward 
shelves of paint, detergent and cleaning solvents. 

Tha fire has begun! 

By the time that O'Hallorhan and his firemen respond to 
the call, the holocaust rages out of control. Floor by floor, 
the blaze begins to desecrate the Tower and to threaten a 
top floor thronged with guests of varying degrees of social 
and financial importance. Among them; Susan Franklin, an 
editor of a woman's magazine and fiancee of architect Doug 
Roberts; Harlee Claiborne, a Glass Tower resident and a 
most charming con artist; Lisolette Mueller, a widowed art 
dealer who also resides in the building; Roger Simmons, 
Duncan’s profligate son-in-law; his wife, Fatty; Garry Parker, 
8 U.S. Senator; S.F. Mayor Robert Ramsay and his wife. 
Peula; Jernigan, the tower's security chief; and many others. 

All through tha terrifying night the battle is fought as 
elevators are turned into crematoria, rooms explode into a 
living hell and, one by one, avenues of escape disappear. 
Helicopters fruitlessly strive to reach the trapped guests. 
Breeches buoys from adjacent buildings vainly try to estab- 
lish lifelines. Within the terror created by calamity brave 
men grow weak and weak persons discover strength, courag- 
eous men exceed themselves and intestinal fortitude springs 
from unlikely reservoirs. 
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A MAJOR FIRST 
BY TWO FILM MAJORS 


Q iS). 


It's as though Genera^ 
Motors and Chrysler combined 
their respective brainpower 
and manpower and went Dutch 
treat on the bill to produce a 
new model automobile. 

For the first time in motion 
picture history, two major stu- 
dios have effected a union to 
make a single movie. The 
movie is Irwin Allen's produc- 
tion of "The Towering Inferno," 
and the cooperative companies 
are Warner Bros, and 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. 

It all came about because 
each studio had purchased a 
different literary property deal- 
ing with the identical subject: 
to wit, a modern skyscraper 
wrapped in flames with a lot of 
big and little people trapped in 
the sky. The Fox purchase for 
$400,000 was "The Glass In- 
ferno" by Frank Robinson and 
Tom Scoftia: the Warner novel 
at $410,000 was "The Tower" 
by Richard Martin Stern. 

With more than three- 
quarters of a million dollars in- 
vested in the books, it only 
made sense that the two com- 
panies should join hands and 
pocketbooKs and make a big 
thing out of what might have 


been two lesser ones. It was 
considerably more prudent, 
say, than the action of a couple 
of filmmakers a few years ago 
both of whom made pictures 
about Jean Harlow at the same 
time. Nobody much went to 
see either one. The same thing 
happened to Oscar Wilde: two 
films within a few months and 
no audience. 

Warners and Fox not only 
put a lot of money, excitement 
and ''movie magic" into "The 
Towering Inferno," but they 
also amassed a collection of 
star actors as dazzling as their 
salaries. Among them Steve 
McQueen. Paul Newman, Wil- 
liam Holden, Faye Dunaway, 
Fred Astaire, Jennifer Jones, 
Robert Wagner. Richard 
Chamberlain, 0. J. Simpson. 
Robert Vaughn and Susan 
Blakely. The director is John 
Quillermin, with Irwin Allen di- 
recting the action sequences. 
Stirling Silliphant adapted the 
two novels for his screenplay. 

Fox and Warners split the 
production costs — something 
like $14,000,000 — right down 
the middle. Warners will re- 
lease the picture abroad and 
Fox in the U.S. Naturally, they 
will diwy the profits. 

If two heads are better than 
one, then certainly two books, 
two studios, two pocketbooks 
and a lot of stars are also bet- 
ter than one of each. 
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Although 'The Towering Inferno" cannot be classified as 
a horror /fantasy film, It is guaranteed to scare the knicks 
off anyone, and contains some of the most remarkable 
special-effects (disaster divisiort) we've seen. We won’t 
go into it in detail, as we re afraid of spoiling the suspense, 
which mounts steadily after a slow first 20 minutes, or 
so, spent introducing the many characters, and their 
various romances and family ties . . Once past that stage, 
the tension never lets up throughout the film's nearly 
three-hour length. Just when everyone expects things to 
start calming down they get really horrific, and-argh-as 
we said, you’d Just better trot along and see it. The cast 
Itself IS quite spectacular, although we noted with some 
distress that Steve McQueen is sprouting jowls, and 
Richard Chamberlain is rather less stunning In appearance 
than usual, playing a rotten-to-the-core young decadent. 
(It’s not giving anything away to tell you he comes to a 
bad end.) The script is entertainingly corny, and for those 
seeking profundity, 'The Towering Inferno" is a neat 
allegory of America and the Capitalist Dream in general. 
It may not be the greatest cinematic art, but for sheer 
excitement, it will take something to surpass this film. 
It IS definitely not to be missed. 





Left to Right; Fred Astaire as the Con Man, Susan Blakely as the Wife. Richard Chamberlain as the Son-In-Law, Jennifer Jones as the 
Widow. O. J. Simpson as the Security Man, Robert Vaughn as the Senator. RobertWagnerasthePublicity Man. 






Seventeen years after tho death of Beaufoa Frankenstein, his coffin 
is opened m his Transvlvan<an castle and h'ts will is read to a eroup of 
aging and anxious relatives. Convinced his son Victor has disgraced the 
family name by creating a Monster. Beaufort decrees that his estate 
shall go to his great-grandson. Frederick IGENE WILDER), a noted 
brain surgeon now living in America, in hopes ha will restore dignity to 
the family name. 

An Emissary (RICHARD HAYDN) is sent to Baltimore where 
Freddy is a lecturer in a medical school. Freddy, too, feels the family 
name has been stigmatized and is reluctant to accept his inheritance. 
Besides, he is about to he married. However, he is persuaded and says 
godd-bye to his fiancee, Elizabeth (MADELINE KAHN), who seems 
more concerned with her coiffure than with Freddy. 

At the T ransylvanieStation Freddy is greeted by the hunchback 
Igor (MARTY FELDMAN) and the magnificently ertdowed Inga 
(TERl GARR), who seems compliant. At the impoang Castle Franken- 
stein he meets the forbidding Frau BlCicher (CLORIS LEACHMAN), the 

Freddy is afflicted with a nightmare in which a voice insists he will 
not escape his destiny. Inga hears him crying out and awakens him. 
They hear a strange T ransylvanian Lullaby played on a violin. In trying 
to trace the source of this music, Inga lifts a candle from its sconce and 
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a bookcase revolves. Behind it is a cob-webbed passage. 

Freddy and i nga follow it past a line of skulls to encounter Igor, 
who says the same weird music has drawn him to the place. In an 
adjoining room they find a violin arxl a still-smouldering cigar, but no 
clue to the occuoent. But Freddy also discovers this is the repository 
for all his grandfather’s secret rtotes. 

Freddy begins reading his ancestor's record of his experiments, et 
first with dension, anif then his genes end chromosomes take 
possession of him and he resolves to repeat the experiment. 

He needs a large man because so many of the components of the 
human body are small. He learns that such a man is being hanged thet 
very night and Freddy and Igor exhume him aivj take him to the castle. 
Now Freddy needs a large brain to go with this magnificent body and 
determines to use that of the brilliant D-H. Oelbruck, recently deceased, 
whose brain is in a special depository. Freddy sends Igor to steal the 
bram but the little hunchback drops it and in his panic grabs another 
jar labelled "Abnormal — Do Not Use," 

Although his creation is assembled with stitches and zippers, Freddy 
IS proud of his work and feels almost as though he were God. Now 
comes the moment for bringing life. With an ingenious system of 
harnessing lightning, a huge electric charge is thrown into the body. 

It falls. There is no life. 

Freddy is disconsolate, but that night at dinner he. Inga and Igor 
hear a mysterious sound. It emanates from the Monster (PETER 
SOY LEI , who IS now alive. He is strapped down to the operating table 
but Freddy releases him. The Monster nearly kills him before Inga can 
inject a sedative and they can confine him again, Freddy now learns 
from a reluctant Igor thet he has installed an abnormal brain in the 
Monster. 

I nspector Kemp (KENNETH MARS) calls and auestions Freddy 



end seems not entirely satisfied. The Inspector has barely cleared the 
castle when the Monstar is heard making his strange sound again. The 
others rush to the laboretory to firtd Frau Blucher freeing him. The 
effort to stop her fails and the Monster is rtow loose. Frau Bliiclier 
says that she arxJ grandfather Victor Frankenstein had been lovers and 
thet the first Monster was really their joint creation. The Monster 
escapes the castle. 

The Monster has several encounters, one with a child and another 
with a blindman (GENE HACKMAN) living alone, in which he 
demonstrates no ferocity and, indeed, a sort of loving gentleness. 
However, not understanding the quality of his guest, the blindman 
tries to light his thumb, thinking it a cigar, and the Monster plunges 
through e door and runs a/vsy. Later, lured by Freddy playing The 
T ransylvanian Lullaby, he is captured and confined to the laboratory. 

Freddy now says the monster must be destroyed but Frau Bliichar 
turns up with an argument enforced by a gun. Confronted by this 
situation. Freddy studies the report on the man whose brain he had 
implanted and finds that this panon was capable of affection but 
turned violent in humiliating situations. Freddy then takas the Monster 
into another room and lavishes praise end endearments upon him. The 
Monster responds with absolute devotion to Freddy. 

In complete control, Freddy takes the Monster to the Bucharest 
Academy of Science to demonstrate the "re-animation of dead tissue." 
The Monster goes through a few simple exercises and then, in top hat 
and tails, Freddy and the Monster perform "Puttin' on the Hitz" 
singing and dancing. Suddenly ona of the stage lights bursts into flames 
and the Monster, frightended and confused, hesitates and is lost, 

The audience reacts by throwing vegetables at him. Despite 
Freddy's please that such hostility is dangerous, it continues ar>d the 
Mpnster leaps into the audience to destroy his tormentors. Over- 
powered by police, the Monster ends up in jail, chained to the bars of 
a cell. When a turnkey taunts him by striking matches in his face, the 
Monster breaks loose and escapes. 

At this juncture Freddy's fiance. ElizAeih, turns up. Strangely, 

Inga is not particulerly discomfited by this even and Freddy seeks to 
vent his passions with Elizabeth. She rejects him on the grounds it 
"would spoil everything," Freddy joins Inga for one of their 
"intellectual conversations." 

The villagers, led by Inspector Kemp, descend upon the castle 
thirstir^g for the lives of both the Monster and Freddy, Freddy is trying 
to dismiss it all when there is s horrified scream end the Monster is 
seen carrying Elizabeth off into the woods. There the Monster "has" 
her . . . seven times to be exact . . , and E lizabeth’s terror changes to 
ecstasy. She sings, "Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life, At Last I've Found 
You." Suddenly the strains of The Transylvanian Lullaby are heard and 
the Monster lumbers off towards it ... to Elizabeth's dismay, 

Freddy has had Freu Bliichar play the T ransytvenian Lullaby to 
lure the Monster back to the castle. It works arvd Freddy conceives a 
desperate remedy for the situation . . . the equalization of the 
Monster's cerebrospinal fluid. But to do this, Freddy has to accept 
some fluid from the Monster in return for transfusing some of his own. 

This is a precisely timed operation, and seven seconds before its 
completion the villagers burst in. They are about to take Freddy apart 
when there is a giant voice ordering them to stop. It is the Monsterl 
Speakingl 

The Monster goes on to say in an articulate way that he had been 
hated for his size and appearance but that Freddy has thought him 
beautiful and endangered his own life to save him. The Monster says 
his deepest hope has been to inspire affection. 

In his own peculiar way, he does. Arxl so does Freddy , . . artd 
Inga . . . and Elizabeth in a romantic finale that must be seen to be 
believed. 
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'YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN": COMMENTS 


Mel Brooks' latest film is as daft and disarming as his previous 
efforts, with the added attraction to fantasy buffs of being a spoof 
of the old Universal films so familiar to most of us. To maintain 
authenticity. Brooks shot the film in lovely Expressionist black- 
and-white, and gained permission to use the original laboratory 
equipment from Whale’s "Frankenstein". Purists need not worry 
about this being a cheap parody of the Old masterpieces. It's all 
done with such respect and affection that it's more in the nature of 
a tribute, and is actually a vary touching film, not to mention 
falling-about funny in many scenes. Gene Wilder. Brooks' frequent 
collaborator and lead actor, co-authored the script, and provides 
an irresistibly Colin-Clivish highly strung hero. Marty Feldman, of 
course, is a 'natural' Igor, and although he over-does it. here and 
there, his performance is on the whole, delightful. There's a funny 
cameo from Madeline Kahn, another Brooks veteran, as 
Frankenstein's obnoxious fiancee, and Kenneth Mars contributes 
some of the more hilarious moments, in the Lionel Atwill role of 
the Police Inspector with the lively wooden arm. Gene Hackman is 
also on hand for a brief turn as the blind hermit, a scene which may 
be in rather bad taste, (mockery-of-the afflicted division) but you 
can't help laughing. 

The performance of Peter Boyle, an actor I have never found 
particularly Interesting, in his previous 'serious' work, must be 
singled out for praise. Helped by an excellent make-up. based 
upon Jack Pierces’ design for Karloff (with such endearing 
additions as a zipper in the neck) he brings more 'personality' and 
pathos to the Monster than any actor we've seen since Karloff 
himself. Although Boyle is not interested in doing any more 'terror' 
roles, I think his first screen appearance in a humourous part 
indicates that his gift for comedy is far greater than his potential as 
a 'straight' actor. (Here I am in the minority, as usu8l-7-for Boyle 
has recleved much praise from critics, especially in the U.S.. for 
his roles in such dreary epics as "Joe" and "Crazy Joe".) Anyway, 
it's a very impressive characterisation, and if I approved of awards 
for 'best actor", Mr. Boyle would be one of my choices for '75. 

Mention should also be made of Clorts Leachman, who brings 
the house down in the small but showy part of Frau Blucher, the 
sinister housekeeper with a romantic secret past. 

A few of the Jokes may be hammered home a little too hard, but 
the general excellence of the film far outweighs its few 
drawbacks, and I highly recommend it to everyone. 

L.K. 
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Producer-director Norman Jewison ("Fiddler on the Roof", "Jesus Christ Superstar") is 
now completing his first film about the future. By the early part of the 21st century, his 
latest project proposes, the world will be under the rule of the major corporate 
conglomerates. War, crime and political corruption will no longer exist and universal 
material comfort will have been achieved for the common man. 


In this well-managed society, to 
alleviate the boredom of a life without 
conflict and hostility, the medium of 
Multivision brings a variety of 
entertainments to a world-wide 
audience. The most popular programme 
of all is the brutal body-contact sport 
called Rollerball. seen by audiences of 
more than three billion people each 
week. Designed by the corporate 
executives as a vicarious outlet for the 
innate violence of the masses, 
Rollerball is played in all the major 
cities, which are allied to the six major 
corporations (Energy, Food, Mousing, 
Transport, Luxury and 
Communications). 


It Is on this vicious game of the future 
that Norman Jewison's new screen 
story is focussed. "ROLLERBALL", 
adapted by author William Harrison 
from his own Esquire short story, re- 
lates the story of Jonathan E. (James 
Caan), the battle-scarred champion 
Rollerball player whose stubborn in- 
dependence of spirit becomes a threat 
to the controlled society of the cor- 
porate world. 


"When I first read Bill Harrison's short 
story in Esquire. I thought it provided a 
great idea for a film. "Unfortunately, 
none of the distribution companies I 
took the story to agreed with me. So, I 
boughtanoptionof the story for my own 
company and planned to develop a 
screenplay. I had not met the author, sol 
was rather surprised when Harrison 
turned up in London, where he had been 
researching a new novel, and asked if 
he could do the screenplay for his story. 
He had never written a screenplay 
before, but I liked his enthusiasm for 
the project. We spent several weeks 
working on the visual development of 
the story and then I went away on a 


skiing holiday. Ftve weeks later, 
Harrison called me and said that, by 
working night and day on it, he had 
finished his screenplay. It was one of 
the best first-draft scripts I've ever 
read." 

Jewison didn't waste any time after 
reading the script. He flew to New York 
the next day and took the project first to 
United Artists, who agreed to finance 
and distribute the film in less than 24 
hours, That was in March By the end of 
June, Jewison and his 117 man crew 
had begun actual filming of 
"ROLLERBALL” in the Olympic 
Basketball Stadium in Munich. 

According to Jewison, 
"ROLLERBALL" is concerned with two 
of the most pertinent trends in modern 
life — the increasing brutality in 
arena sports and the lowering 
threshold of individual shock and 


outrage at the creeping depersonaliza- 
tion of human values in our comfortable 
materialistic society. 

Since the actual game of Rollerball 
was not realistically described, in terms 
of rules and playing equipment, in 
Harrison's short story, the film-maker's 
biggest challenge was to create a com- 
pletely new game that could be played 
by skilled players and yet serve to 
dramatize the excessive brutality of the 
game's social purpose. 

The first step, after the screenplay 
had been completed and the project 
approved by United Artists for 
production, was to find an arena in 
which the game could l^e played. 
Production designer John Box first 
created a miniature model of a circular 
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track on which both skaters and bikes 
could perform. With the assistance of 
English speed skater Peter Hicks. 
Norman Jewison and John Box then 
went to Munich to test the practicality 
of the design concept on the Olympic 
cycle track. While there, they also 
considered the possibility of using the 
Olympic Basketball Stadium, one of the 
five large circular arenas in the world. It 
proved to be the most practical site for 
Box's final design for the rollerball 
track, which was converted into reality 
by architect Herbert Schurmann of 
Munster, Germany, who has built most 
of the world's cycle and motorbike 
tracks. The construction, including 
detailed plans, pre-fabrication and 
installation, took less than three 
months to complete. 

With the track underway, Jewison 
and his production associate Patrick 
Palmer next began their search to find 
a sports-oriented stunt and action 
director who could help them to create 
the "game” for the screen, They chose 



Norwegian-born Max Kleven. a veteran 
of dozens of action films', who began 
immediately to hunt for the best 
skaters and bikers in the world. 
England provided 17 skaters of 
international, game-hardened ability 
from the game of roller hockey, played 
only in England and several countries 
in Europe. America’s rough and tumble 
game of Roller Derby provided 12 top- 
flight performers from the Northern 
California league. Six veteran 
motorbikers, experienced both in racing 
on banked tracks and on the even more 
hazardous dirt tracks of California, 
were selected for the the Houston and 
New York teams. This group was 
rounded out with ten hard-core stunt 
men from Hollywood and England, 
chosen to stage the flaming bike 
crashes and high-speed pileups which 
illustrate the more brutal parts of the 
game. 

As finally plotted by Jewison, 
Harrison and Kleven, the game of 
Rollerball is played by a 10-man team 
— three bikers, five skaters and two 
skating catchers. The game begins 
when a cannon mounted on the outside 
perimeter of the track fires a 1 61b. steel 
ball (approximately the size and weight 
of a Shotput). As the ball loses 
momentum in its flight around the 
track, it is fielded by one of the catchers 
of either team, who passes the ball 
forward to the attack skaters of his own 
team. A point is scored when the 
attacking team has made at least one 
full circuit of the track past the goal line 
behind which the ball was fielded, then 
thrown the ball accurately into the 
team's magnetized goal. The defensive, 
or opposing, team of course tries to stop 
the attacking team from scoring by any 
physical means possible — blocking, 
body blows, judo, kung fu kicks and 
tackles. If the offensive player 
attempting to score misses the goal or 
drops his ball into the Infield, another 
ball is put into play by the cannon and 
whichever team fields the next ball 
then has an opportunity to score. 

Three different games in the playoffs 



of tne year 2018 were filmed by 
Norman Jewison during the eight week 
production schedule in Munich. The 
first quarter-final game, Houston 
against Madrid, was a normal game, 
played in regulation quarters of 20 
minutes and with normal substitutions 
for injured players. The semi-final 
game, Houston vs. Tokyo, became a 
rougher contest with no substitutions 
allowed. The final game, Houston vs. 
New York, was played without rules, 
time limit or substitutions in an attempt 
to eliminate Jonathan E. from the game 
forever. 

Norman Jewison, frequently asked 
whether the game could actually 
become a popular audience sport, says 
cryptically "The action ingredients for 
an exciting game are certainly present 
in Rollerball, but I would hate to see it 
played, even with rigid rules governing 
body-contact and fouls. It wasn’t 
intended to be anything more than an 
illustration of the theme of our 
screenplay. I don't see any way it could 
avoid becoming a vicious and brutal 
game if two teams played it seriously," 

Jewison is now back at Pinewood 
Studios in England, filming the last 
highlights of the Corporate society that 
produced this violent game. Although 
set in the future, "ROLLERBALL" 
society will not display any far-out 
space age gadgetry. Both Jewison and 
Box, a four-time Academy Award 
winner, have intentionally kept all 
futuristic touches low key. The 
behaviour patterns of tomorrow’s elite, 
he contends, will not be that much 
different from today.The speech of the 
major characters will be much like our 
own, influenced only by living in a 
placid, materialistic, society without the 
fears of hunger, wars, rampant 
nationalism or Irresponsible politicians. 
Jewison, however, does suggest that 
there will be an attendant loss of 
personal feelings and Intellectual 
curiosity and, wost of all, of individual 
spirit. 

"I've never believed in message 
films," says Norman Jewison. "But 
nearly every film I've ever made has 
been based on a strong idea and I hope 
that this film, too, will be thought- 
provoking without losing any of its 
entertainment value for audiences." 

"ROLLERBALL" is an Algonquin 
Films, Ltd, production for international 
distribution by United artists, the 
entertainment division of Transamerica 
Corporation, Produced and directed by 
Norman Jewison, the Eastmancolor 
production stars James Caan, John 
Houseman, Maud Adams, John Beck, 
Pamela Hensley, Barbara Trentham 
and Sir Ralph Richardson in a special 
guest starring role. The original screen- 
play was adapted by William Harrison 
from his own Esquire short story. 





'WHEN YOU KISS DO YOU 
CLOSEYOUREYES?’ 
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They are possibly two Earth-decades away 
from imerpianetary Pighi employing the 
Jones-drive and space-time equations 
similar to our own ... I prefixed this 
transmission with a MOST URGENT for 
the followirtg formulae . . . 


The White House crouched remote and 
sepulchral from the tree-lined drive. A 
solitary weeping willow had somehow 
become enmeshed with the other trees. 
No-one, not even the FBI agents, 
appeared to notice. 

Salix reported continuously, 
apprehending top-level discussions round 
the clock. Here is where the power lies, he 
declared. 

High on the slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Range a host of Sequoia giants snatched 
Salix's messages, studying the secret 
Presidential decisions. 

Reaching well over 200 feet tail — his 
lowest bough as high as a 12-storey build- 
ing — Sequoia G correlated the data, 
multiplexing through the other brother- 
trees, all of them 8.000 feet above sea level, 
way above the lush green ferns and awe- 
struck travellers who thronged to ga?.e at 
the 2,000-year-old giants, unaware of their 
threat. 

A plane-tree in Harlem confirmed other 
reports in the Deep South; There is 
sufficient unrest among the black 
populace to meet our second-phase 
objective. Fostering this disaffection 
might prove chronically damaging to the 
existing government and partially 
neutralise much of the country's immense 
power . . . 

Sequoia G adroinsiered a hasty 
admonishment: Hatanus. you were 
selected for this task-force to observe, 
collate and transmit information. Not. I 
repeat NOT, to form suggestions or 
opinions an our Conquest! 


Hunched over the Icopardskin wheel of 
his MGB, Roger Alcock scowled at 
Pauline’s reflection in the nighi-blackencd 
windscreen. “But we’d had it all planned!" 
he moaned, thumping the dashboard. 
“You said he’d be away in Cairo . . .’’ 

She was in a mood. too. The atmos- 
phere seemed palpable, easy prey even for 
a blunt instrument. “You don’t think 1 
enjoy this, do you?" she croaked. “I was 


looking forward to the weekend just as 
much as you ... But — can’t you see, it’ll 
always be like this!" 

Roger’s chest felt constricted with 
suppressed anger. "As long as you’re 
married to him, we’ll never be happy!" he 
declared, barely holding his fury in 
abeyance. 

She closed her eyes. "You don’t under- 
stand Roger. That horrible murder in our 
UN outpost — the sergeant was from his 
old regiment ... Michael knew him..." 
Her fingers twined and unwound her 
soaked handkerchief repeatedly, 
punctuating her words. “He’s terribly 
upset . . . Disillusioned . . 

“He's not the only one!" Jealousy 
slithered under his skin, pried open his 
smouldering anger at the disappointment. 
"Oh, for God’s sake! Michael’s upset. 
Michael’s not well. Michael’s trying to 
save the world! Sometimes 1 think you still 
love the fat old goat!" 

Roger immediately regretted his out- 
burst. He hadn’t meant to be so brutal. 
But his pride wouldn’t permit him to 
apologise: she would have to take him as 
he was. warts and all. But he had cut deep. 
She stiffened, shunned his compromise, a 
comforting arm. 

The silence that swamped them now 
gnawed at him cancerously. Couldn’t she 
see what she was doing to him? He didn’t 
want to have a row . . . They should be 
happy, loving, during these few stolen 
hours, not arguing . . . God, how he 
wanted her! 

"Drive me home, Roger, plea.se . . ." 

Almost with a perverse relief he sighed, 
nodded, and switched the engine on. 
Jabbing the light rockerswitch viciously, 
he vented his spleen on the powerful 
machine. 


Meanwhile, on the East African coast, a 
thick-boled. rather unwieldy baobab was 
receiving the final touches to an adorn- 
ment of beads and bangles, its bark 
garishly daubed in coloured pigments. 

In front of the grotesque tree chanted a 
group of Sebola natives. To Adamsonia. 
the mission’s only female agent, it sounded 
like prayers of some sort. As her cells 
absorbed and translated, she was not com- 
pletely surprised to learn the natives 
believed she and other baobabs had 
provided their ancestors with life-giving 
fruit since time immemorial. 

Possibly the baobab itself holds some 
religious meaning. Adamsdonia could 
sympathise with the bushmen of early 
Earth who had explained the baobab’s 
freakish appearance. According to their 
legends, the force of evil, the hyena, had 
spitefully planted the baobab upside down 
and its branches certainly resembled 
tree roots! / must admit to a certain feeling 
of discomfort, ifeelpositively haggard! 

“Concentrate on your mission. Adams- 


donia," chided her link-tree. Taxus, a Yew 
at the foothills of the Himalayas. 

She immediately began compiling her 
sources’ data. 

Other baobab agents had detected a 
plethora of blood-lusting young natives in 
secret societies all along the East Coast. 
Am repeatedly receiving indhatinns that 
the four new nations are contemplating an 
overwhelming attack on Rhodesia here. 
They also intend penetrating deep into the 
heart of the Transvaal, she responded. 

Blood-red sunset scored the horizon, 
glowed on the painted bark, on the native- 
hides. glistening in oils and dyes. 

Gunfire disturbed her. The eldritch 
screams from the Sebola tribesman 
alarmed her. Adamsdonia evinced anger; 
they had been doing no harm! She had 
even been a little flattered; their 
ornaments had considerably improved her 
appearance . . . 

The Rhodesian border-patrol sprayed 
another salvo into the night-air, dis- 
persing the crowds. 

Evidently, the white people are already 
concerned at the incidence of murder, 
looting and rape occurring along their 
border. Adamsdonia transmitted. Meet- 
ings of groups of three people or over are 
banned. . . 


Ilex. looking to all the world like a holly 
tree, sent hisdispatches from Chequers: 

Election in the offing. Parties equally 
divided. Final result likely to cause con- 
sternation. Opinion polls predict negative 
majority for any party. Politicians meeting 
secretly now. Plans afoot to carve up the 
country . . . into a tripartite state . . . 

Thirty-five miles outside Brussels, at 
Castciiii: The secret.^ «/ NATO here tit 
SHAPE are no longer hidden. Soviet 
agents also possess this information. 
Follows . . . 

Outside the white concrete and tinted 
glass buildings at the Manned Spacecraft 
Centre in Houston, a couple of saplings 
had great difficulty penetrating the sound- 
proofing, but eventually their ultrasonic 
capillary lifted details from the men of 
NASA. 

At the Soviet’s Kapustin Yar cosmo- 
drome there were only a half-dozen 
brother Larix larches. Enough . . . 

Data seeped in continuously, night and 
day. Now the gigantic Sequoias were 
brimming full. They would shortly have to 
send out what they held so far, to make 
room for additional input. The picture 
was nowhere near whole; but it was 
emerging, clarifying . . . 

Privately, Sequoia G pondered on the 
human designs on Space. Was that why 
the Conquest had begun? 

Many trees, such as Acer in Oxford, 
moved at night, seeking out better sites. 
Movement was incredibly difficult and 
ponderous in Earth’s gravity, though their 
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hyper-sensitive antenna like leaves 
afforded ideal early-warning of any 
approaching human creatures; the dogs 
they could contend with . . . 

It was a sluggish business, a nightlong 
ordeal. First, the roots which had con- 
tinuously sought water had to heave them- 
selves out of the earth. This was not easy. 

The roots’ delicate tips had penetrated 
the soil with a corkscrew motion, circum- 
venting rocks or simply heaving them 
aside or cracking them wide c^n with 
secreted dissolving acids. So they were 
deep, in some cases like the icebergs of the 
sea, two-thirds of their bulk submerged. 

As their own scientists had long ago dis- 
covered, sonic-waves continued to exist 
long after emission, for it was impossible 
to destroy energy. Now. Salix was able to 
sweep the leaves of the newly harnessed 
vassel-trees of Earth and learn what they 
had “heard". 

The broad picture possessed many 
promising aspects. Yet there was a gloomy 
side also. 

Presently in existence were in- 
numerable nuclear arms silos buried deep 
beneath the Earth’s surface, poised, 
watchful, primed. True, most were tar- 
getted on ideologically opposed countries. 
Even Ailanthus, the “tree of heaven” 
reporting back from China's Singkiang 
Province, indicated that they were aiming 
at every Western country, including those 
in possession of merely token military 
forces. 

Rut should an invasion from Space 
occur, it seemed logical to assume that all 
this weaponry would be speedily deployed 
in the defence of the planet, in a common 
cause. 

So Sequoia'G was far from happy when 
he issued the “send” message to his con- 
federates. Within the breadth of a nano- 
second. the entire mass of data collected 
hitherto was beamed out of the Earth’s 
atmosphere, way beyond the planets of 
Neptune and Pluto, far off into Deep 
Space. 


For two hours Roger seethed on the 
cottage doorstep. Where the hell was she? 
He stamped up and down the ashed drive- 
w'ay, trying to keep warm. It was forecast 
to be a grim, cold winter . . . Though only 
the first week in October, there was a 
nasty bite to the air. His thoughts 
repeatedly reverted to that day only two 
weeks ago. in Port Meadow. It seemed 


incredible that it had been so warm 
then . . . 

He must make Pauline see sense. She 
can’t possibly be happy with Michael 
deVille. She must have realised, he told 
himself, he wouldn’t just be content with 
her brush-off on the phone. After all they 
had meant to each other, to end it with an 
impersonal phone call , . .? Had meant to 
each other? But he still loved her! There's 
irony for you. At first, he had enjoyed the 
chase. She had simply been yet another 
conquest. But that had backfired shortly 
after their first illicit night . . . 

He pulled his glove back. She was due 
here with Michael well over an hour ago. 
Where the hell were they? 

Impatience getting the better of him. 
Roger took a swig of whisky from his 
dashboard’s metal flask. 

If only he could end it amicably, like she 
had said. But he intended going through 
with the confrontation, baring their 
deception for Michael to see. It was a risk; 
he might alienate her completely. But he 
had to try it. He was desperate for her. 

This is ridiculous! he breathed, shrug- 
ging inside the wool-lined car-coat. They 
could have had a puncture . . . Michael 
was too frail and impractical to change a 
wheel. And Pauline probably wouldn’t be 
able to unscrew the wheelnuts . . . 

He slumped into the sports car. I’ll give 
them five more minutes, he decided. Then 
I’ll go looking for them. 

Another whisky wouldn't go amiss, 
either. The act of scouring the road for 
them might cool his rising impatience. 
And, if they are stranded with a fiat, his 
"timely” appearance might serve him in 
good stead with Michael. 

Five minutes more, then . . . 



"HE WAS SUCH A LOVELY BABY ■ 


It would take Earth's astronomers some 
time to make out Arbor’s shape, for there 
were few light surfaces on him to reflect 
Sol’s rays, leaving his unlit mass to merge 
with the blackness of space. Only the 
gradual obscuring of distant stars would 
give any clue that he was there at all. 

Arbor stretched about three miles wide, 
seven miles from topmost branch to his 
nether roots, with a mighty girth of six 
miles. He was travelling at maximum 
velocity now, forty miles per second. 

Whilst sailing steadfastly through space, 
he was in the fall of his lifespan. He 
possessed no leaves, for they had provided 
the initial boost to send him on his way. 
Deep umber, pitted and .scored, roots 
gangling and crawling to the fore. Arbor’s 
gigantic naked boughs pointed 
abstractedly in the direction he had 
travelled. Silently, ominously, he moved 
through space, heading roots first for the 
blue-green orb of Earth, 

Nat longnow.. . 

At a distance of 933 million miles. 
Sequoia G's second transmission of 
massed data homed in on Arbor's central 
tap-root. Hungrily digesting these facts in 
an instant. Arbor commenced evaluating, 
planning, deploying strategms. 

It was strange how trees - so closely 
resembling his own people — should he 
quite common on Earth and be trusted 
and regarded as harmless, planted in 
places of honour, thought of with senti- 
ment. even love . . . Most strange! 

The primary problem was to devise 
some method of effective defence against 
the Earthside nuclear weapons. Arbor 
decided to despatch the information to the 
prodigious force in his rear. Fifty 
thousand warriors of his age and sagacity 
fanned out in a circular van and when 
eventually spotted would appear to any 
astronomer merely as a stray planet — 
until it was too late. 

As the forward scout. Arbor hoped the 
scientists with the Conquest Force would 
come up with something before he arrived. 

In the meantime, his duty required him 
to issue authorised orders to Earth: 

“A.s the budding youth of our race, you 
were specially chosen for our preliminary 
thrust force. The time has now come for 
you to select your targets. Use utmost 
caution. On no account must any clues be 
left that would lead to suspicions being 
aroused . . .’’ 

Arbour steeled himself to pursue with 
the final directive. “Those whose sacrifices 
entail perishing for our noble cause, our 
supreme Conquest, they will be honoured 
beyond their dreams. Their names shall go 
down in our Esteemed Annals as the har- 
bingers of doom to all Earth people!" 

There, it was said. 


Continued over page 
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“Christ!" Roger couldn't believe his 
eyes. He tried braking but he ^vas too late, 
travelling too fast, reactions sluggish. He 
felt the reverberating dull thump and 
sensed the car jerk up onto its hind wheels 
and continue growling forward, up into 
the air. 

Tyres screamed and burned- The ear- 
rending crash jarred his entire body. The 
seat-harness dug into his chest and 
stomach, made him retch, short of air. 
head spinning. 

Shards of glass stung his face. Con- 
torted metal creaked and groaned. His 
legs were numb. Drunkenly, he wiped his 
brow and his hand came away clammy, 
wet. red . . . 

Through the mists of semi-con- 
sciousness, he peered between the 
splintered, starred windscreen, over the 
crumpled bonnet; the headlights had 
ploughed through the Daimler's front 
seats, embedding the engine deep in the 
rear . . . 

He wasn't capable, but he wanted to be 
sick. 

Acer, mortally wounded, struggled off 
the roadside into the undergrowth and lay 
down, shaking in unremitting agony. 
Dimly, he remembered his duty, and rose 
ponderously, each movement ex- 
cruciating, tearing his nerve-fibres to 
shreds. Slowly, he sank his roots under the 
.soil once more, his mission accomplished. 
Scarred, branches splintered and missing 
Acer stood unbowed and proud, and died. 

Roger was shaking violently behind the 
steering wheel when the police accident 
unit arrived. Pale with shock, he was 
mumbling incoherently to himself. 

‘What a mess!" exclaimed a case- 
hardened constable. "He's driven right 
through the windscreen!" 

Paling, his companion replied, ‘The 
other car. Looks like Mr. deVille's 
Daimler - the Foreign Secretary and his 
missus . - 

The voices barely penetrated. Roger 
sensed the constable's gentle hand on his 
shoulder. Forcing his lips to cease their 
maddening trembling for at least a few 
seconds, he whispered, “The tree — it — it 
Jumped into the road!" 

Smelling the whisky-breath, the con- 
stable swore. "Jesus, if I've heard that 
once. I've heard it a thousand times!" 
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MORE ON POE 



Readers planning to spend some time savouring the horrors of 
New York City this year might like to pop into the Edgar Allan 
Poe Cottage, still standing at Grand Concourse and 194th St 
in the (wheeze, retch) exotic Bronx. 

Poe lived and worked here from 1846-49, close to the end of 
his life, and it was here that his young wife Virginia died. Un- 
fortunately. the N.Y. Parks Dept, has not had much success 
in mainMining the cottage in good condition, and vandals have 
made on with several of the more interesting pieces, including 
a stuffed raven, and a rare portrait of Poe painted in Paris. There 
IS a good deal of furniture, and some miscellaneous pieces, but the 
atmosphere is stark, evoking little of the cosiness present in the 
Poo 8 lifetimes, according to contemporary descriptions. The 
'* "P*" Mondays and holidays, from 

10-12. and 2-6. Because of its out-of-the-way location, and the 
lack of publicity, few visitors to New York see this little museum, 
which IS a pity, as very few original homes of the great authors 
survive, and those who have visited Poe cottage, have found that 
despite the shabby condition, and the few items on display, that 
the place has a definite aura of its original time and occupants 

Many thanks to Frank Wuttge. Jr. of the Bronx Society of Arts 
and Sciences for his interesting and helpful correspondence. 
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This is yet another of the rather detestable current spate of 
films emphasising graphic depictions of acts of perverse 
brutality. "Frightmare” is basically a rather dull film, for all its 
deliberate grossness. Its redeeming feature is the excellent 
performance of Shiela Keith, a most compelling actress, as 
Mrs. Yates, a homely, soft-spoken cannibal with a sideline in 
Tarot readings. (Interestingly, during her transformations into 
a panting, slavering ghoul. Mrs Yates displays a penchant for 
mutilating the remains of her victims with a power-drill; a 
piquant touch for modern-gadgetry enthusiasts .) Veteran 
actor Rupert Davies also manages to rise above the material, 
as the murderess' long-suffering spouse, .This film can 
scarcely be recommended for its artistic, entertainment, or 
moral values, but one would certainly like to see Shiela Keith 
perform in a vehicle worthy of her talent. L.K 
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At the Old Bailey in 1957: A husband and wife are 
committed to a mental institution for “sickening" crimes. 
But who are they and what are their crimes? 

The present day: At a dinner party. Jackie confesses to 
psychiatrist Graham that she is worried about her younger 
sister Debbie, who goes around with a bunch of 
delinquents led by the violent Alec. But Jackie also has 
other problems she doesn’t speak about. She delivers 
strange parcels to her stepmother. Dorothy, who lives in an 
isolated farmhouse with Jackie's father, Edmund. Edmund 
confides in Jackie his suspicions that his wife’s illness may 
be worsening. And unbeknown to both of them. Dorothy 
has been advertising her services as a fortune teller and 
regularly inviting lonely young people to the house. 

Jackie breaks a date with Graham to visit the farmhouse. 
She confronts Dorothy with Edmund's suspicions, but 
Dorothy, terrified that she and her husband will be sent 
back to the asylum, denies everything. Meanwhile Graham 


meets Debbie, hoping to find out the cause of her 
rebellious behaviour. She is under the impression that her 
parents died shortly after she was born. Jackie is furious 
with him for interfering. 

Events multiply at an alarming rate. At the farm, we 
discover what Dorothy has been doing with her young 
visitors: murdering them and mutilating their bodies in a 
particularly horrifying way. 

And. elsewhere. Debbie shocks Alec by opening the boot 
of an abandoned car and showing him the body of a man 
they had beaten up the night befor'’ last. She tells him that 
they must find a place to hide, since the police are making 
investigations. 

Graham discovers that Jackie and Debbie's parents are 
very much alive, that they were convicted of a series of 
uniquely gruesome murders but have recently been 
certified sane. He confronts Jackie with his findings. She 
breaks down and admits everything including the bizarre 


nature of the mysterious parcels. Graham decides to visit 
the farmhouse in order to determine Dorothy's state of 
mind. But little does he know that, meanwhile, Debbie has 
taken Alec there and that he has been brutally murdered by 
the insane Dorothy. Graham meets the same fate. 

Debbie proves toi be in league with her mother and 
possessed of the same terrible compulsions. But Jackie is 
unaware of this and accepts when her sister invites her 
down to the farmhouse for a family reunion. 

The final trap is sprung ... 


The film features Rupert Davies, Shiela Keith. Deborah Fairfax, 
Paul Greenwood and Tricia Mortimer This Miracle Film was 
produced and directed by Peter Walker Screenplay was by David 
McGllllvray and make-up by George Partleton 
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deeper and deeper on the grourxJ and 
more fell down from the sky When- 
ever he looked up to peer ahead 
through the obscuring flakes his eyes 
met the same hedgrow aryl willows 
and telegraph poles until m the end he 
gave over looking up aryf walked on 
mechanically to conserve his strength. 
When at length, like someone 
awakening from a fitful sleep, became 
to pause and look arourtd. it was to the 
bewilderingly alarmirtg realisation that 
he could no longer recognise his 
surroundings. The road had gone, and 
there was only the ertdiess snow 
stretching out into the fog-like gloom. 
The telegraph poles, the pylons and 
every thing else which be knew to 
surround him on the road, and which 
he now expected to see were gone. 
When or how this transformation of his 
surroundings took place he did not 
know. Even as he looked, his tracks 
were being blurred into oblivion by the 
snow still falling and he knew that to 
attempt retracing them was a futile 
task. Yet what else could he do? To go 
on would gain nothing. The moors con- 
tinued for scores of miles and ended 
only In an equally barren and desolate 
range of hills. To make matters even 
worse, the moon, which had so far 
provided some slight illumination 
despite the incessant snow, was sink- 
ing swiftly and would shortly pass 
beyond the rim of the horizon. A greater 
gloom was already spreading across 
the wastes. 

As he stared indecisively into the 
void, he thought that he saw some- 
thing move. It was faint, almost furtive, 
on the edge of his sight. As he turned to 
face it, it seemed to draw back, away 
from him. He could not make out what it 


was properly. It was just a dim grey blur 
in the distance like a grease smear 
dabbed across glass. He wiped his eyes 
as if the smear was on them; they were 
beginning to sting as it was, with tired- 
ness and strain. But it did no good. 

"Hello, there!" he called, thinking 
that it might be a man. 

Startling him the shape suddenly 
started to run away from him. It was a 
man! He knew that now for certain as 
he caught the vague impressions of 
out-jutting arms and legs as the figure 
clumsily clambered across the snow. 

"Waitl" Ridgeway bellowed. "Don't 
run awayl I'm lost! Can you help mel" 

For all the good that it did. he might 
as well have cracked a whip at the 
man's heels. Rather than diminishing, 
the man’s speed seemed to increase as 
he called out to him. Couldn’t he under- 
stand whet he was saying to him? 
Ridgeway wondered as he set off in 
pursuit. 

"Waitl" he called again, but the cold 
air seemed to splinter inside his throat, 
and he had to stop running to cough. He 
wiped tears from his eyes with the back 
of his hand. This was no good. He 
couldn’t run any further. He was 
exhausted. 

He looked up to watch the wavering 
outline of the figure again. As he stared 
through the darkness, he thought he 
could make out the vague Impression of 
an open coat flapping in the wind about 
the figure. 

Choking back a further bout of cough- 
ing, he forced himself to start trudging 
after the figure again, pace by pace, one 
step at a time. 

He glanced down at his watch. It was 
twelve fifteen. His wife would be begin- 
ning to worry now, he knew, She ex- 
pected him to be a little late tonight, 
considering the distance he had to 
travel, but he had not been as late as 
this for a long time. But considerations 
of this type could not claim the atten- 
tion of his mind for long: the cold was 
too bitter, and the aching tiredness of 
his arms and legs too insistent. 

A few moments later, though, he saw 
a darkish, hulking shadow appear from 
the obscurity ahead, swallowing the 
smaller shadow-like figure in its 
looming mass. As he hurried towards it 
Ridgeway could see the buttressed 
walls and high-peaked roof of a 
farmhouse taking shape, its unlit 
windows gleaming like polished lead in 
the gloom. 

Was this where the man lived? he 
wondered, stepping cautiously towards 
it. across the blurred impression of a 
cobbled lane. Looking around, he 
couldn't see the figure any more. When 
or where he had gone — unless he had 
soundlessly gone into the farmhouse — 
he did not know. 


"Is there anybody around?" 
Ridgeway called, but there was not 
even an echo to his cry. Dismissing the 
man from his mind, he struck a match 
and peered through one of the ground 
floor windows of the farm, its glass was 
reamed with thick grey veins of frost, 
distorting and blurring the light as it 
shone upon the back of an old arm- 
chair pushed up against the window sill 
inside. The deep layer of mouldering 
dust on top of it testified clearly enough 
to how long the place had been empty. 
If nothing else, it could provide him 
with some sort of shelter for the night. 

Stepping around the building, he 
found a barn and some fencing further 
on, and the rusting remnants of several 
farming implements. How long the 
place had been deserted was hard to 
tell, though it must have been for some 
considerable time. Glancing up across 
the roof he was relieved to see that it 
was still intact and showed no signs of 
incipient collapse. This was his only 
cause for alarm, since he knew that if 
he were to have an accident here, he 
would have very little chance of getting 
any help. Even in summer he doubted if 
more than a few hikers ventured across 
the moors. 

When he tried to push open the front 
door he found that it was locked — 
either this, he thought, or the hinges 
had rusted solid. But this did not worry 
him much, since the wood was rotten 
and a good push would easily force it in. 
Stepping back a pace he launched him- 
self at it, hearing the wood give way 
beneath him. A moment later he 
swayed into the unlit hallway inside. In- 
voluntarily, he coughed. There was a 
mustiness in the air which seemed to 
lie thick within his mouth and throat 
like a layer of film. It was as if he had 
breathed in a mouthful of cobwebs. He 
spat on the floor, looking round at the 
back of the door. A rusted, finger-like 
bolt had been torn from the dis- 
coloured wood when he forced it open 
and it had been this, he saw at once, 
that had been locking it. He wondered 
how whoever had locked It had got out 
themselves. He looked down the hall- 
way in the guttering light of his match. 
At the opposite end there was another 
door; this too was locked shut by a 
heavy iron bolt, similarly eaten at with 
rust Shrugging his shoulders as the 
open door behind him allowed the 
colder but fresher air outside to 
circulate into the farm he lit another 
match, its dim light revealing the flayed 
wallpaper on the walls, blotched and 
spotted with mould. Opening a door 
beside him into what he presumed to 
be the living room, he wondered 
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whether he could spend the night in a 
place like this. But the only alternative 
was the moors, and he knew that there 
was no real choice. 

He looked across the room at the fire- 
place. There were a few small lumps of 
coal in the grate, several more lying 
heaped in a battered old scuttle beside 
it. Some minutes later, using these and 
a copy of the Daily Telegraph which 
was folded in his overcoat pocket, he 
managed to get a fire going. Drawing 
up one of the armchairs, he swept the 
rat-droppings off its mildewed seat and 
sat down on it, holding his grimy hands 
to the fire as the flames wriggled and 
writhed through their lingering mantle 
of smoke. 

Now that he was at last reasonably 
comfortable and some semblance of 
warmth was again circulating through 
his body he wondered where the man 
had gone. It seemed strange if not sus- 
picious, that he should have in- 
explicably appeared on the moors when 
he was lost and led him back to this 
place, at the same time making sure 
that he did not get near enough for him 
to see him properly. Could he have 
been some kind of a hermit? It wouldn't 
have surprised him if a place like this 
didn’t attract people of that sort. It was 
lonely enough, he supposed. The only 
thing that worried him was the sus- 
picion that both he and the idiot who 
had jumped out in front of his car and 
got him stranded on the moors in the 
first place were one and the same. It 
was almost as if he had planned getting 
him here, though the idea seemed too 
fantastic for him to give it any serious 
consideration. There were too many 
coincidences, bethought. No one could 
plan out something like this and be 


sure, especially in these conditions, of 
being able to carry it out as he intended. 

Drawing his legs up onto the chair he 
decided that the best thing for him to do 
was to attempt at getting some sleep so 
that he would be refreshed in the 
morning. Then, as soon as it was light, 
he could set off across the moors and 
find his way back to the road. 

Some hours went by, out of sheer ex- 
haustion, he slept. It was not a deep 
sleep, nor was it a restful one, since the 
cramped dimensions of the armchair 
prevented him from getting 
comfortable. It was as he fitfully turned 
over to rest on his other side, that he 
heard the creaking tread of someone 
approaching him across the bare floor- 
boards of the room. Instantly, he was 
awake. 

Throwing himself from the armchair 
in alarm, he rolled onto his feet, facing 
the intruder. His hands fumbled into his 
coat pocket for the box of matches. The 
fire had died down into a few crumbling 
ashes and cast off only a dim red light 
that barely revealed the edges of the 
fireplace. Finding a match, he struck it. 
As it flared up. he saw that it was as 
empty of life as before. No one was 
here. No one but himself. 

Giving a sigh of relief, he reached 
down beside the fireplace and tore up 
some more pages of the Telegraph. 
pushing them under the dying embers 
of the fire. When he had it revived once 
more and there was some tight, he 
looked about the room more carefully. 
The hall door was partially open as he 
had left it, what gap there was being far 
too narrow for anyone to have 
squeezed through it into the room. Nor 
could he see, in the deep piles of dust 
and debris on the floor, any footprints 
other than those which he had left. 

Could he have dreamt the sounds? he 
wondered. They had stopped, he 
remembered, as soon as he leapt off 
the chair, which he did as soon as he 
was properly awake. Unless, he 
thought suddenly, the sounds had not 
been coming from the floorboards of 
this room as they had seemed to but 
from one of the rooms upstairs. The 
man who had led him here must have 
gone somewhere, and unless he had 
taken shelter in the barn, he must have 
gone into the farmhouse by another 
way. It seemed only logical to suppose, 
therefore, that he might have gone into 
one of the upstairs rooms. 

Since it appeared that he wanted to 
avoid contact, going up there was the 
best way to ensure it. It was unlikely 
that a stranger to this place like himself 
would risk climbing the worm-eaten 
stairs when he could very satisfactorily 
get sufficient shelter below. 

He smiled to himself, not without a 
feeling of self-satisfaction. He was 


pleased that despite everything that 
had happened to him tonight that he 
could still think logically and not allow 
himself to be side tracked by fancies. 

Noticing a small bookcase by one 
wall, squeezed up next to a web-draped 
ruin of a writing desk (where no doubt, 
he imagined, the farmer used to sit 
frowning over his accounts) he stepped 
towards it wondering if there was any- 
thing still left in a fit condition to read 
amongst the books. Now that he was 
fully awake he needed something to 
occupy his mind until he felt like sleep- 
ing again. It was still only half past two 
and there were over five hours to go 
before dawn. Too long to sit staring into 
the fire or at the decaying shambles of 
the room. 

Kneeling beside the bookcase he lit a 
further match and glanced along the 
titles of the books. Apart from a few 
agricultural works and a dog-eared 
Guide to Book-Keeping the rest of them 
seemed to be written in either Latin or 
German, with heavy bindings, some- 
times of leather, and sometimes 
reinforced with strips or bands of iron. 
He pursed his lips as he attempted 
reading one or two of their titles out 
loud. 

"Enchiridion ... Crih Yusses 
CBlheles'ytcB . . . Unaussprechlichen 
Kulten..." 

He frowned, carefully withdrawing 
one of the obviously fragile and heavy 
volumes. Its wrinkled binding seemed 
almost glued to those of the ones on 
either side and he had to push them in 
as he pulled it free. At last it rested in 
his hands, limp and clammy with its 
peculiarly flesh-like binding lying 
stickily on them. It was much decayed, 
and he doubted whether he would even 
be able to part the pages inside, much 
less read what was printed on them. 

Placing the book on the floor in front 
of the fire, where its light would enable 
him to see it properly, he gently pried 
open the pages. To his surprise, he 
found that it was a book on what 
appeared to be the occult or mythology. 
Which of the two, he wasn't sure. 
Some of the heavy, crinkled pages were 
filled with elaborately detailed 
etchings. But they were too dis- 
coloured for him to be able to make 
them out properly, though he could tell 
that they were intended to be of various 
grotesque creatures: hydras and 
griffins, he supposed, things of that 
nature. Obviously whoever owned this 
house had been a deeper man than one 
would normally expect to find living in 
these inhospitable parts. Still, this 
library didn't provide him with any- 
thing which could relieve the tedium of 
the long, bleak hours until dawn. He did 
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not relish the idea of trying to wade 
through some eighteenth century 
treatise on demonology printed in Latin 
— even if the books had been in a fit 
condition to read at all. 

Returning hopefully to the bookcase, 
he glanced along its shelves once more 
but without seeing anything that he 
could possibly read. Looking again at 
the writing desk, he saw that its lid had 
been broken in, and seemed to have 
been partially burned at some time. He 
tore off the rest of it and peered inside, 
twisting his lips as he made out the 
remains of a rat's skeleton. 

Using a piece of wood, he pushed the 
fragile bones out of the way, revealing a 
cardboard box of candles that was con- 
cealed beneath. They would help to 
brighten the place up a bit, he thought 
to himself, even if they were made out 
of black wax. He shook his head 
puzzedly as he took a few out and lit 
them, placing them on top of the book 
case. 

Black wax? That was the kind of thing 
they used in Black Masses, wasn't it? 
although he was not completely sure 
since the only reading he had done on 
the subject was confined to the news- 
papers, and a couple of the Sunday 
supplements. 

If he was right, though, it would tie in 
with the books, to some extent explain 
why the owner of the farm had come to 
such a lonely place. Where better to 
hold Black Masses and things like that, 
he thought, than deep in the deserted 
moors? 

Remembering the man who had led 
him here, he wondered if he could have 
any connection with the last owner of 
the farm? Unless, of course, he was 
that owner himself, his mind eroded by 


the degenerate practices he had no 
doubt been indulging in? Ridgeway 
frowned; although he had assumed that 
the man was probably no more than a 
harmless eccentric this thought cast a 
darker aspect upon him and an aspect 
which he found peculiarly disturbing. 
Black Masses, he thought, besides a 
great many other repugnant things, 
involved blood sacrifices, or so he had 
always believed, and the idea of a 
deranged Satanist did nothing to entice 
a feeling of equanimity in him. 

Wishing that he had never bothered 
to look at the bookcase he turned to the 
doorway, staring into the complete 
darkness of the hallway outside. Unlike 
before the vast empty, dark interior of 
the farm seemed suddenly sentient 
with an aura of potential menace, the 
chill that the fire had partially alieved 
became perceptably more pronounced 
as he listened above the crackling of 
the burning coals to the minute creaks 
and groans of the house. 

This was no good and he knew it. He 
had no choice but to remain in the 
shelter of the house until morning. It 
would be tantamount to suicide for him 
to vacate it for the moors at this time of 
the night, with the coldest hours yet to 
come. 

Still, he knew that he would not be 
able to rest so long as the possibility 
remained of anyone entering the room 
and attacking him while he was asleep 
and unaware of their presence. 
Whether or not someone had in fact 
attempted this already, he did not 
know, though he felt less certain that 
no one could have entered the room 
than he did earlier. 

Closing the hallway door he pushed 
one of the armchairs behind it so that 
no one could open it again without 
making a considerable noise. Just to 
make absolutely certain, he wedged a 
couple of the heavier volumes from the 
bookcase beneath its casters, testing it 
to his satisfaction afterwards. 

Reassured by this, he settled himself 
once more before the fire. 

Although initially it had seemed that 
he could not have felt less like sleep, it 
was not long before his eyes began to 
grow heavy as he stared into the fire. It 
was just as well, he thought to himself 
drowsily as the flames lost shape In his 
bleary sight, it was too long from now 
until daybreak to stay awake, and a 
sleep would help shorten the time. 
Drawing his coat over himself like a 
blanket, he closed his eyes. Apart from 
the hushed lowings of the wind and the 
occasional creak of old and decaying 
timbers somewhere inside the farm, it 
was silent. 

Tiredness and the lulling winds over- 
came him and he slept. And as he slept 
he dreamt: he was in a large, opulently 
furnished room, replete with silk covers 


and a brilliantly lit chandelier. Lying 
beneath it on a couch, Ridgeway 
seemed midway between wakefulness 
and sleep, a closed book lying 
neglected on his lap. 

There was a knocking at the door 
behind him. Looking over his shoulder 
disinterestedly he called out: "Come 
in," returning his attention once more 
to the twisting flames in the fire. He 
heard the door open and someone step 
into the room, crossing it towards him. 
A sudden draft blew in with who-ever 
had entered. Ridgeway shivered. 

‘"What do you want?" he asked. The 
coldness of the draft embraced him, 
blotting out the heat from the fire com- 
pletely as if it were no longer there. 

A feeling of nervousness suddenly 
lanced through the dulling drowsiness 
that possessed him. Ridgeway turned 
to face who-ever had entered the room. 
For 3 moment, he could not make any- 
thing out. It was as if his eyes could not 
focus properly. A mist-like sheen 
obscured his sight. 

As the cold became more intense, 
numbing his body throughout, chilling it 
to the bone, he stared into the myopic 
mist that drew over him. His lips 
strained into a disbelieving leer of fright 
as he made out the whitish, doll-like 
head that loomed before him, its round 
eyes glimmering dull and yellow into 
his in a fit of panic, he broke the 
paralysis that had possessed him, and 
flung his arms before his face, barring 
the vision from his sight. He cried out. 
Something cold — icy — cold, seemed 
to wrap itself about his throat, tighten- 
ing. He was going to chokel Gagging, 
he tried to get onto his feet to fight 
against the thing but was being forced 
back on to the couch. He couldn't fight 
against the weight that was being 
pressed on to him. His eyes bulged, as 
he stared unwillingly but unavoidably at 
the stark white face in front of his. It 
seemed unreal. Too round. Too blank. 
Too white. 

He barred his teeth as he fought to 
breathe. Although he could not feel 
anything tangible about his throat his 
flesh was puckered and crushed by 
whatever was holding it. The face, 
swimming through a mist of nausea, 
came nearer towards him. He saw a 
small, round mouth, its bleached lips 
serrated with cracks and wrinkles 
radiating from it. Nearer. Nearer. This 
couldn't be happening to him, 
Ridgeway thought through the pain in 
his throat as he reached up to tear 
away whatever was grasping him. It 
must be a nightmare, a dreaml It wasn't 
reall 

Closing his eyes he tried to cry out, 
forcing himself to resist the delirium 
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that the asphyxia was pounding 
through his bursting head. He 
screamed. Like a knife blade drawn 
across glass he heard It screech 
through the silence. 

The face touched his. In that instant 
the dream became darkness — cold, 
thoughtless, darkness that seemed to 
go on and on. 


A thin beam of sunlight, piercing the 
gloom of the living room like a spear, 
shone into Ridgeway's eyes as he 
awoke. Clenching them shut against 
the glare he adjusted his position on 
the floor, groaning painfully to himself. 
An aching stiffness in his neck made it 
difficult for him to move his head. 
Opening his eyes once more he felt for 
the edge of the armchair, lifting himself 
on to it. The fire had gone out now, and 
he felt frozen. Snow framed most of the 
grimy window, glowing brilliantly white 
against the sunlight. 

Coughing harshly, he glanced down 
at his watch. It was 9.15. He felt a 
sense of relief that the night had ended 
at last. The dream, despite the 
seemingly interminable empty black- 
ness following it, was still fresh in his 
mind — horrifyingly so! He felt at his 
throat, wincing as he did so. The entire 
flesh around it seemed raw to his touch 
and bruised. It was as if he had really 
been attacked and not just in the 
dream. A grain of doubt entered his 
mind as he looked around at the 
hallway door, seeing to his surprise 
that it had been forced open despite the 
armchair and the books wedging it into 
place. 

He shook his head, despite the pain 


this caused. It couldn’t be true, he told 
himself. It couldn't. He would not allow 
himself to believe that it was possible. 

Taking a grip on himself, he made his 
way towards the hallway. His legs felt 
weak, scarcely able to support his 
weight, and he had to hold onto the 
various pieces of furniture in the room, 
to stop himself from falling. But this 
was because of the cold, he told himself 
more firmly than he felt. All he needed 
was some fresh air and some exercise 
to get his circulation going again, and 
he would be all right. 

He took a deep breath as he looked 
through the open front door, across the 
fa«myard, towards the moors. It had 
stopped snowing now, the smooth 
layers that had settled seeming to 
stretch endlessly before him to the sky. 

The pain in his throat drawing his 
attention once more, he felt carefully 
about It, finding how sore it really was. 
Had someone in fact, tried to choke him 
it could not have felt any more painful 
than it did. Nor could he have felt as 
weak or as drained of energy as he did 
at this very moment. 

He looked again at the hallway door. 
Someone must have pushed it open, he 
knew. No matter how much he would 
have preferred to have been able to 
ignore the fact, it could not be denied, 
and he could not truthfully believe that 
he had opened it himself in his sleep. 

Had he not been so exhausted he 
might not have given credence to the 
thoughts and conjectures that came 
into his mind as he stood, leaning 
against the hallway wall, staring reluc- 
tantly up the gloomy stairs into the 
darkness above. 

But no, he told himself, there was no 
point in probing into what might be 
there. If it was the man who led him 
here who . . . Yet he did not even know 
that he had been attacked, he thought, 
trying to be rational. He was illogically 
linking the fact that he dreamed of 
someone trying to strangle him with 
the coincidental fact that he woke up 
with a painfully sore neck. But the cold 
itself could explain why his neck was as 
sore as it was. and this in turn could 
have influenced the dream. Besides, if 
someone had tried to strangle him 
during the night, he would not have 
been in any condition to wake up at all. 

Turning away from the stairs he 
stepped towards the front door, yet he 
could not make himself walk out into 
the open yard. He shuddered as a cold 
wind blew against him, and he backed 
into the house, drawing towards the 
shadows inside. Gritting his teeth in an 
attempt to control the tremours rippling 
through him, he returned to the living 
room. One of the black candles which 
he had lit during the night was still 
burning. Picking it up he went back into 
the hallway. He knew that he would 


have to find out about the man who had 
led him here; he could not leave 
without knowing. He knew that were 
he to do so there would always be this 
dread in the back of his mind at what he 
might have found inside the house. He 
told himself that there was nothing, 
and that he was allowing his over- 
wrought imagination to take control of 
his senses and that he would laugh at 
the entire incident later on, when he 
had left the moors. But still, he had to 
find out. 

Holding the candle before him, he 
began carefully to climb the stairs, the 
bare wood groaning beneath his feet as 
he did so. At the top, he paused a 
moment to look along the landing. In 
the wall facing him, there was a narrow 
window but it had been boarded up and 
let in no light. The only Illumination 
was that from the candle, fitfully 
revealing the claustrophobic piles and 
drapes of webs that covered the mould- 
pocked walls, hanging in dim grey 
arches across the ceiling and obscuring 
it from sight. They seemed to muffle the 
sounds of his footsteps as he slowly 
walked along the landing, making him 
think of the walls and ceiling of a 
padded cell which had fallen into 
decay. 

As he looked along the doors, he 
noticed one with an inverted crucifix 
nailed to it. Stained dark brown, it was 
surrounded by the faded impression of 
a pentogram, symbols and marks posi- 
tioned between its points. Reaching for 
the door handle he pushed. There was 
a momentary resistance, and then the 
door swung open. 

Thick though the webs had seemed 
outside they filled the room with even 
greater profusion, and even if the 
window inside had not been boarded up 
like the one on the landing, Ridgeway 
doubted that much light could have 
entered it. Cautiously he stepped in, 
wading through the dust-laden webs 
strung like nets across the floor. As he 
parted those in front of him he noticed 
a bed. He frowned. Someone was lying 
on it. though the webs encircling it had 
not been disturbed and must have hung 
as they were now for years, if not 
decades. He sniffed the malodorous air 
suspiciously, slowly drawing towards 
the bed. He knew that whoever lay on it 
was dead and he was therefore pre- 
pared for what he considered to be the 
worst. But as he came nearer and 
looked upon the motionless body he felt 
a wave of horror sweep over him. Its 
rounded, grotesquely doll-like head 
puffed up beneath its off-white flesh it 
stared with yellowed eyes at the 
ceiling, its open mouth parted in what 
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F ANZINES" come and go 
rather rapidly, due to the 

invariably entailed m puWisbing 
them, and the demartds they 
make upon the tune of the 
editors and writers, who usually 
have to support themselves at 
other endeavours. UnfortunateN 
the casualties are often me 
cream of the crop We hear mat 
the uneven, but always m 
teresting "Little shoppe Of 
Horrors" from America has » 
last given up the ghost and 
"Fantastic Worlds", a curnus 
and endearing zme 
concentrating on very otacvre 
and "bad" horror-fantasy films 
IS also defunct, although pack 
issues can be obtained here and 
there. (Try the Cinema 
Bookshop) 


imus'* 





Th 
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"Go 


Creatures", another US effort 
is. we believe, stilt ir 
but appears very 
"FXRH", an ewrerr^ pro- 
fessional and attractive magaame 
dealing primanty with the yvork 
of Ray Harryhausen and 
carrying fascinating artictes 
on the art of artimation. very 
sadly seems to have padied m 
with issue four Some copaes are 
still available (again from the 
Cinema Bookshop), and the zir>e 
IS so well-illustrated and in- 
formative that it IS actually wonh 
the 80o cover price We hope 
that resources will be found 
somehow, and that "FXRH" will 
rise again In the meantime, 
mumber Four contains 
interviews with Harryhausen 
and Charles Schneer. as well as 
a chat with Kerwin Matthews, 
comparisons of the work of 
Harryhausen, O'Brien and Jim 
Oanforth, with revealing stills, 
and a spectacular feature on 
"The Golden Voyage of Sinbad" 


taivX 



The British Fantasy Society 
has a bi-monthly bulletin 
concentrating on reviews of 
fantasy fiction, films, and 
magazines It is thoughtful, well- 
written. and very nicely 
illustrated. "Dark Horizons", 
the Society's quarterly journal, 
publishes lengthier criticism, 
sometimes boasts a comics 
column, and carries fiction by 
BFS members, often of very high 
quality Membership In the 
Society IS £1.50 per annum, and 
well worth it. Cheques or P O.s 
should be payable to the BFS, 
and sent to the Secretary, 
Sandra Sutton 1 94 Station Road. 
Kings Heath, Birmingham B14 
7TE 



"Interplanetary News", 
a sci-fi type zme. is concerned 
largely with U.F 0 -related 
material, but there are film and 
book reviews and many droll 
cartoons. It’s 15p. and available 
from "Dark They Were And 
Golden-Eyed", and the Coram 
bookshop. 

"Fantasy Advertiser 
International" is a sturdy, useful 
mag. especially geared to comic- 
book collectors It telisyou where 
to obtain just about anything you 
might be seeking, in the line of 



fantasy publications, has a lively 
letters column called 
"Bettleground''. the odd feature 
article, and some very hand- 
some illustrations. Highly 
recommended, especially to the 
serious collector. (20p. published 
every 7 weeks, and available 
from the editor, Oerek G. Skinn. 
1 16 Western Road, Goole, York- 
shire DN146RD) 
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Another fanzine we've 

"Bemusing", whose Comic 
Special although only 12 pages 
long, carries plenty of mside 
information and reviews, (5p at 
the Coram Bookshop) 

Number three contains a very 
amusing review of the December 
"Hulk", our favourite Marvel 
superstar. ("Uhh, Hulk learn to 
write ") For 5p, you can’t lose. 
The larger "Comic Media 
News" also covers Film & TV 
fantasy, and is attractive and 
saucily written (16p. again, 
available from the Coram.) 

At "Dark They Were& Golden- 
Eyed", we picked up "Media 
Scene", e pncey (75p) but very 
good American publication It’s a 





tabloid in layout, about the 
"Monster Times", but or better 
quality paper Its full of good 
illustrations, and issue 10, a 
double number, carried a nice 
"Planet Of the Apes" feature, 
film previews, a profile of sci-fi 
illustrator Mike Hinge, remarks 
on "The Terminal Man" by 
Harlan Ellison, book reviews, 
comic news, and an entertaining 
short feature on Flash Gordon. 
The cover of the supplement has 
lutiful picture of the face of 


Robi 


Ma 


"Metropolis", as a bonus Worth 
the investment 

Of course, there are many very 
good fanzines we haven't 
covered m this roundup, but we II 
be reriewing as many as 
possible as time goes by We 
welcome any suggestions for 
future columns, and hope to 
feature everyone's favourites, 
eventually 
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THE 

ABOMINABLE 
DR. PHIBES 


P HIBES and his strange, mute 
servant, the lovely Vulnavia 
(Virginia North) systematically 
decimate doctors and nurses. Terry- 
Thomas is drained of blood, a sleeping 



Doctor Anton l*hibes is a fabulously wealthy musical genius, 
hideously disfigured in a road accident that claimed the life of 
his idolised wife, Victoria. Phihes (V incent Price) is obsessed by 
the conviction that the medical team operating on his wife 
allowed her to die through their incompetence, and plots to 
murder them all. employing a different Old Testament Plague 
for each victim. 


woman Is coated with syrup and 
reduced to a skeleton by peckish 
locusts; other unfortunates are 
dispatched via bats, frogs and flies. At 
last, only one victim remains, the chief 
surgeon. Dr. Vesalius (Joseph Gotten), 
due to be stricken by the Plague of the 
Death of the First-born. Phibes and 
Vulnavia abduct Vesalius’ adolescent 
son, and implant the key to an 
elaborate murder machine next to the 
boy's heart- He Is then locked to a table 
beneath a tube of acid. Vesalius him- 
self is captured, and told he has six 
minutes to operate, removing the key 
that will stop the apparatus from Its 
delicate location, before the acid begins 
to fall on to his son's body. Amazingly 



j 

i 



Phibes gloats over theloci 
he IS about to incorporate 
into his fiendish plans 




"Doctor Phibes Rises Again" 


enough, Vesalius succeeds jusi as the 
police (who have at last figured out the 
secret of Phibes' methods) arrr»« 
Vulnavia is disfigured by the acxl. ar>d 
Phibes calmy retreats to hrs lab wrvere 
he lies down next to the preserved 
corpse of Victoria, and anaches n.mself 
to a machine which pumps nis blood 
out, replacing it with embalming fluid, 
as the bier itself sinks Awm to be 
hidden in an impregrtabie secret 
fortress, safe until the sequel 'w^ich is 
hinted at by the fact that Pnoes has yet 
to make use of the Tenth Plague of 
Egypt, Darkness). 


"The Abominable Doctor Phibes" 
was dismissed by most critics as a 
feeble attempt at horror satire, but the 
beautiful Art Deco costumes and sets, 
the originality of the concept, and the 
spectacle of Price at his fruitiest, 
supported by an able cast, including 
several major "Names" in cameos, 
made "Phibes" a great popular 
success, despite its being rather slow m 
tempo, and marred by amateurish com- 
positions. Fuest was still a director of 
very limited experience at this point, 
and many of the film's flaws are for- 
giveable in light of this fact. 


THE ABOMINABLE DOCTOA PHIBES: Director Robert Fuest, Screenplay by James 
Whiton and WilUam GaM*se»n. Special Effects by George Blackwell. Production 
Designer: Brian EatMrse An American International Picture, distributed by MGM- 
EMI. 1971 


DR. PHIBES 
RISES 


AGAIN 


A t a pre-ordained planetary con- 
junction, the sarcophagus con- 
taining Dr. Anton Phibes and 
his wife Victoria, reappears, and a 
complex apparatus goes into operation. 
Fresh blood is pumped into Phibes' 
body, replacing the self-administered 
embalming fluid that has preserved him 
since his last escapade. Phibes (Price 
again) proceeds to revive Vulnavia (Valli 
Kemp, this time out) and begins to plan 
for action. 

Phibes knows of an underground 
river in Egypt whose waters provide 
eternal life. 

Unfortunately, the ancient scroll with 
the details has been stolen during 
Phibes' hibernation, and is now in the 
hands of one Biederbeck (Robert 
Quarry) a somewhat sinister anti- 
quarian, who is very eager to find the 
elixir of life for himself. 


Robert Quarry in "Dr. Phibes Rises Again" 

Phibes swings into action by murder- 
ing Cheng, one of Biederbeck's 
assistants, in an elaborate operation 
involving a mechanical snake and an 
ingenious addition to a telephine 
earpiece. The victim's demise has the 
obvious Phibes touch to it, and veterans 
from the Doctor's last spree. Trout 
(Peter Jeffrey) and Waverly (John 
Cater) are assigned to the investigation. 

In the meantime, Biederbeck is 
sailing for Egypt with Phibes hot on his 
heels. Another of his entourage, 
Ambrose (Hugh Griffith) is found sealed 
inside a huge bottle, which has been 
dumped over the side. Trout and 
Waverly join the exodus to Egypt. 
Phibes has made himself at home in a 
beautiful underground sanctuary 
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Caroline Munro appeared as the dormant, but influential Victoria. 


thoughtfully provided by the ancient 
Egyptians. With the deft assistance of 
the serene Vulnavia. he continues to 
eliminate members of the Biederbeck 
expedition, employing scorpions and a 
compressing machine, amongst other 
unique murder-methods. At last, Phibes 
captures Diana, Biederbeck's paramour 
and offers to trade her life for the keys 
to the subterranean river gates, which 
Biederbeck now possess. Defeated, the 
antiquarian gives up the keys and 
pleads unsuccessfully to be allowed to 
go with Phibes. The Doctor sets off. 
accompanied by the strains of "Over 
The Rainbow" on a huge raft carrying 
the preserved Victoria towards 
resurrection, Biederbeck's strange 
secret is revealed as he disintegrates 


into an ages-old corpse before the 
astonished eyes of T rout and Waverly. 

This "Phibes" entry was acclaimed 
as a rare instance of a sequel far sur- 
passing the original in quality. The 
decor is even more attractive, Phibes’ 
antics more macabre and outrageous 
than before, and the pace much brisker. 
The colour photography is excellent, 
and the film remains well worth seeing. 
With the recent crop of "horror" films 
displaying such despicably exploitative 
attitudes toward their audience, the 
"Phibes” films, especially "Doctor 
Phibes Rises Again” are good examples 
of films with some wit, style and in- 
telligence: gruesome without being 
sadistically gross, with good perfor: 
mancesand production values. 
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he could only describe as a look of 
repletion, 

"God, nol” Ridgeway muttered, 
recognising the hideous vision of his 
dream. He spun round, kicking against 
a chair by the wail. Acting on instinct, 
he put the candle on a table by the bed 
and took hold of the chair, kicking out 
one of its legs. The rotten wood 
splintered and gave way beneath his 
foot he tore off the jagged length of 
wood, brandishing it towards the 
abomination on the bed. Knowing that 
he would have to act fast he raised the 
dagger-like weapon into the air and 
thrust it down at the swollen head. The 
repulsively pulpy flesh parted beneath 
the sharp splinters of wood and it sank 
deep into the soft interior of the skull. 
As it did so Ridgeway saw a pale grey 
vapour begin to seep from its open 
mouth. It passed through the air 
towards the doorway, growing denser 
as it did so. Releasing the chair leg 
Ridgeway looked back as a darkening 
mass began to form, blocking the door. 

A whimper of despair trickled from 
Ridgeway's lips as he realised his 
mistake. The body on the bed had never 
moved, nor could it — it was only a 
husk. It was not this that had lured him 
to this place and attacked him during 
the night. He screamed, collapsing to 
his knees as he looked at the blank 
white, doll-like head appearing in the 
doorway as the vapours condensed, its 
open, serrated, sucking mouth coming 
towards him. 


DOCTOR PHIBES RISES AGAIN Director: Robert Fuest, Screenplay by Robert Fuest 
and Robert Blees. baaed upon characters created by James Whiton and William 
Goldstein, Make-up by Trevor Cole-Reas. An American International Picture 
Distributed by MGM-EMI. 1 972. 
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Yourown PERSONALLY DESIGNED ORIGINAL 
ARTWORK, of 1 1 descriptions — for Greetings Cards. 
Letterheads. Advertising. T-Shirts, Prints. Slides, etc., 
etc , by leading Space/SF Artist DAVID HARDY and 
Anthony Naylor (DHAN), at very reasonable prices, 
contact: 

ASTRO ART 

99 SOUTHAM ROAD, HALL GREEN. 
BIRMINGHAM. B28 OAB 
(Telephooe: (021 ) 777 1 802) 

Afewof oor "off the peg " items by Hardy 
3 Slide Sets, as i^ed by the rock band HAWKWINO. 

1 2 35mm (2'' x2'isJides per set: AFTER APOLLO. 
PLANETS OF OUR SUN PLANETS OF OTHER SUNS, 
£2.45 per set. Of only £6.95 for all 36. 
3Full-coloorAnPr.nts STELLAR RADIANCE; 
GALAXY; and NEW — RED DESERT — a weird scene 
on Mars All abowt 20“ X 36", £2. 95 each, or only 
£5 75forany2. 

Please send P O cf>eQue with order. Send SAE for list 
Traoeei^quiries invited. 
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